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OUR LADY SPEAKS Price $3.00 


by Leon Bonnet, translated by 
Leonard J. Doyle 


Forty-eight meditations that are based 
on the titles of Our Lady’s Litany. 
The explanations and applications are 
given as though Mary herself is speak- 
ing. Thus they are made more per- 
sonal and effective. 


MARY COMMUNES WITH 
THE SAINTS Price $2.25 


by Raphael Brown 


Many saints have held actual conver- 
sations with Our Lady through mysti- 
cal communication. This book tells 
about seventeen such saints, and re- 
cords many of the things the Blessed 
Mother said to them. Among them 
are St. Gertrude, St. Bridget, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Conrad, St. Ignatius, 
St. Bernardine, all great mystics of 


the Church. 


THE POETS’ ROSARY Price $2.00 
arranged by Anne Tansey 


\ paper bound book of 195 pages. A 
poem for each bead of the entire ro- 
sary. Poetic thoughts on each of the 
fifteen mysteries that capture the mys- 
tical significance of the joys, sorrows 
and glories which made up the life of 
Our Lord and were intimately shared 
by Our Blessed Mother. 
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THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
Price $2.00 
by Sr. M. Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


Here we have sketches of a number 
of persons who were strongly influ- 
enced by the Blessed Mother at some 
time during their lives. The stories 
show how Mary is interested in all her 
children no matter what their position. 
age, or talents. They include St. Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre, Pope St. Pius X, St. 
Catherine Laboure, St. Dominic Savio, 
Jean Edouard Lamy, Kateri Tekak- 
witha, the three children of Fatima, 
Fr. Maxmilian Kolbe, Charles Peguy 
and St. Maria Goretti. 


IN PRAISE OF MARY Price $2.00 
edited by Raymond J. Treece 


Eight discussions by foremost Marian 
theologians, which formed the first 
series of Theological Lectures given 
at Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky. 
The topics are: God Speaks of Mary, 
Mother of God, Mary Ever Virgin, 
Hail, Full of Grace, Mary's Assump- 
tion, Mary, Co-Redemptrix, Mary in 
the Liturgy, and Mary in the Modern 
World. Paper bound. 
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FATHER HECKER AND THE PRESS 
EDITOR: 

Father McKernan’s article, “Father Hecker and 
the Press,” is to be commended. Indeed, your entire 
February issue pleased me greatly. I thought it well 
worthy of the sons of Father Hecker—himself a 
client of St. Francis de Sales, and who resembled 
the Bishop of Geneva (revered, as you know, in his 
generation as a most Christlike man) in that he, 
also, was willing to go to unlimited trouble to spread 
the word of truth, and break the bread of life, for 
benefit of the non-Catholic brethren in particu- 
aa Mary Dehey 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Francis de Sales was a pioneer in the apos- 
tolate of the press. For Catholics he authored his 
great spiritual classics; for non-Catholics he wrote 
his apologetical leaflets, the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Paulist Press pamphlets. 


EDITOR: 


Why don’t the Paulists get into religious tele- 
vision and make it work? Father McKernan seems 
doubtful if any visual medium can compete with 
the printed word as a vehicle for ideas. Yet the 
very next month (March) you published an out- 
standing article, “Blueprinting a Dream College,” 
in which it is assumed, quite correctly, that TV can 
be educational. I think Urban Fleege is right: 
“If ever there was a time for dreaming, for bold, 
imaginative planning, unfettered by tradition, it is 
now.” Get to work. Reader 

New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: Father McKernan’s statements were guarded 
by “It can be questioned” and “up to now.” Frankly 
we are both very much interested in the future de- 
velopment of television as a medium for religious 
instruction and apologetics, and we hope the Paulists 
will be able to make important contributions in this 
field. 


TEEN-AGERS AND HOLLYWOOD 
EDITOR: 


Ten minutes ago I received my copy of your maga- 
zine. I turned to the editorial, “What Troubles 





Teen-Agers?” (March) immediately, hoping 
anxiously some mention would be made of the 
main reason for these outbreaks among juven- 
iles—not one word. 

Several years ago Marlon Brando started 
the cycle with a thing called The Wild One. 
Later James Dean was in one called Rebel 
Without a Cause. Then came The Blackboard 
Jungle. In the last mentioned, in a scene in 
which a delinquent student slugs a teacher, 
juveniles in the audience in one theater actu- 
ally stood up and cheered. 

Need one go any further? , , , Those greedy, 
avaricious, degenerate movie producers in 
Hollywood are the answer 


Baltimore, Md. 


Ed.: I think that these movies are probably 
an effect, as much as they are the cause, of the 
crisis in our society. The movies may not be 
helping the situation, however. America needs 
some heroes who are not neurotic. 


COZZENS, WILSON, AND WOUK 
EDITOR: 


In an Ed. note to a letter entitled “By Coz- 
zens Possessed,” (March) you conclude your 
remarks by adding—‘“a genre invented by 
Marquand, and carried on by Sloan Wilson 


and Herman Wouk.” 

I wish you would explain how you meant 
this to refer to Herman Wouk. 

Reader 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ed.: The statement was by Dwight Mac- 
Donald who said: “Wouk’s moral is that it is 
better to obey a lunatic, cowardly Captain 
Queeg ... since Life is Like That, it is child- 
ish if not worse to insist on something better. 
This is typically American: either juvenile 
revolt or the immature acceptance of every- 
thing. . . .” How this philosophy applies to 
Cozzens, Father McKernan indicated (Novem- 
ber) when he said: “The tragedy of the man 
who has solved nothing becomes more appar- 
ent as the story of Arthur Winner, Jr., pro- 
gresses ... the last words of Arthur Winner, 
Jr. are significant—simply and gravely, he 
says, “I’m here!” I think this philosophy of 
resignation is even more pronounced in Coz- 
zens than it was in Wouk. 


BLUEPRINTING A DREAM COLLEGE 
EDITOR: 


After reading “Blueprinting a Dream Col- 
lege” (March) I have realized that Catholic 
education, as well as education in general, is 
in a sense, on trial before our people. 

Not in a long time has there been such an 
unpredictable and fantastically impressive at- 


Ill 


mosphere of critical thinking as that which is 
currently going on. 

Many suggestions, programs, and solutions 
have been offered recently to cope with the 
problem. It is fine articles like “Do Catholic 
Colleges Develop Initiative?” (December) and 
this one, which stimulate thought and con- 
structive criticism, that we as better informed 
citizens deeply appreciate. pogq Lawson 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


RUSSELL KIRK AND THE CONSERVATIVES 
EDITOR: 


The way Russell Kirk defines ideology, a 
multitude of people, liberals as well as con- 
servatives are not ideologues. Yet I have the 
feeling Kirk and the new conservatives would 
say that if you were not an ideologue, you are 
a conservative. It seems to me that this is an 
oversimplification and a distortion of the truth. 

Conservatism seems to me to be an important 
and significant movement as a reassertion of 
values, but what would Mr. Kirk say about 
“positive law and positive planning”? What 
would he say about poverty? What would he 
say about capitalism? Where would he stand 
on the important social, economic, and politi- 
cal issues of the day? I would hate to see the 
younger generation faced with a choice be- 
tween ideology and conservatism. There must 
be a position in between, not moderate or 
lukewarmish, but Christian and liberal. 

This is not just a question of semantics. We 
are being hoodwinked by the conservatives, 
parading themselves as the real revolutionaries 
of our time. Conservative they are, but not 


revolutionary. John Moore 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: We refer the reader to Russell Kirk’s 
already published books, and his review Mod- 
ern Age. However, it seems to us that Mr. Kirk 
is concerned more with conservatism in a broad 
sense, than with conservatism in a narrow 
sense of specific answers to social and economic 
questions. A renewal in philosophic thought, 
however, should lead to new answers to these 
practical questions. 


PRESSURES ON THE McCLELLAN COMMITTEE 
EDITOR: 


I reread “Pressures on the McClellan Com- 
mittee” (January). Father Kotz wrote: “The 
Committee walks a tightrope between labor’s 
ready acceptance of housecleaning assistance 
to strengthen the labor movement and anti- 
labor’s ready use of corruption revelations to 
weaken the movement by destructive legisla- 
tion.” I wonder what he thinks now? 


John Murphy 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Soviets Ban Nuclear Tests 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| was a dramatic moment at the final meeting of a session of the new 
Soviet parliament when Gromyko announced the suspension of further 
atomic and hydrogen weapon tests. The audience of peace-loving Reds 
cheered this generous gesture of Soviet magnanimity. He then called upon 
America and Britain to follow Russia’s example or else the Soviets would 
resume their nuclear explosions. 

The Russians had just completed their latest series of atomic tests and 
would not be ready to repeat them for at least another ten months. So 
they were making propaganda hay in the meantime. If the United States 
foolishly followed Gromyko’s advice, it would mean the cessation of 
American spring and summer tests at Eniwetok and the Reds would 
thereby gain a military advantage as well as a propaganda victory. If the 
United States did not cancel its tests, then the Reds could proceed with 
their next tests and put the blame on the Americans. In short, the Soviets 
have jockeyed Eisenhower into a situation in which he stands to lose, 
whatever he does. 

Of course, the Reds are veteran liars but millions of gullible persons 
in Asia and Europe will believe them. A Senate subcommittee in 1956 
found that the Soviets had entered into nearly a thousand treaties in thirty- 
eight years and there was documentary evidence to prove that they had 
broken their word to virtually every country to which they made a 
promise. At the very moment that Litvinov was signing the first Soviet- 
American treaty the Reds were violating it. It would be criminal negli- 
gence therefore for anyone to trust them now. 

It is not surprising that the Reds are making a promise they have no 
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intention to keep but it is curious 
that they should get the better of 
us in a propaganda move. America 
leads the world in advertising and 
publicity techniques. Why did not 
our State Department outmaneuver 
the Russians in this favorite Ameri- 
can sport of persuasion? It is true 
that the Reds have a trump card in 
the big lie and they play it master- 
fully. It is also a fact that the 
United States is pledged to negotiate 
for disarmament under the um- 
brella of the U.N. Nevertheless, we 
should have been ingenious enough 
to devise some way to checkmate 
this latest Soviet move. 


Suens the United States aban- 
don its nuclear tests? Some of the 
Holy Father’s statements on nuc- 
lear explosions clearly indicate a 
strong hope that these tests will 
cease. But he was obviously asking 
for a bilateral suspension and not 
for a one-sided ban that would give 
Russia the upper hand. 

Some noted scientists advocate 
suspension of all nuclear bomb 
tests. I don’t suppose anyone would 
disagree with them—provided Rus- 
sia really stopped its explosions. 
Others give the impression that we 
should cease testing no matter what 
Russia does. Dr. Linus Pauling has 
said that the atmosphere is al- 
ready so full of radioactive poison 
that one million more persons will 
die of leukemia and other diseases 
from fall-out than would have 
otherwise. 

I confess that statistics on fall- 
out as measured by the amount of 
radiation the body can tolerate are 
very frightening. Yet there are 
many top scientists who assure us 
that we are not yet reaching a dan- 
ger point in fall-out. Which experts 
will we believe? The calamity- 


howlers or the assurers? I would 
tend to take the word of those scien- 
tists who know what is going on in 
the world. Some of the experts who 
are sounding the alarm about fall- 
out have shown a naiveté in inter- 
national politics that amounts to 
downright moral irresponsibility. 


0, the other hand, there are 
equally competent scientists who 
take the fall-out statistics and ar- 
rive at a different conclusion. They 
are not babes-in-the-woods. They 
don’t rush headlong into a position 
on nuclear explosions that is in line 
with Soviet strategy. They scruti- 
nize statistics with a sharp eye and 
come up with the conclusion that 
much of the fear about radiation 
from atomic tests is exaggerated. 
They admit some radiation peril 
from fall-out but say it is a risk we 
must tolerate. Moreover, the same 
experts (men like Dr. Teller) main- 
tain that there is no foolproof 
method for detecting atomic or hy- 
drogen weapon explosions. 
However the average American 
feels mighty uncomfortable about 
the increasing radiation. He would 
like to hear the facts, not from 
Pauling or the A.E.C. but from an 
impartial commission of scientists. 
If the Soviets are serious about 
ending the tests, they can do il 
quickly and simply. They need only 
to co-operate with the U.N. Russia 
is a member of the U.N. and yet it 
has refused steadfastly to abide by 
the U.N. charter which gives the 
world organization jurisdiction over 
armament control. The Kremlin has 
also declined to honor a U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution to study 
disarmament proposals and has 
boycotted the Disarmament Com- 
mission. In short, Russia’s ban on 
nuclear tests is a clever fable. It is 
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a trap set to catch the Americans 
in its steely jaws. But it’s not easy 
to prove that to a gullible world. 


Justice and White Juries 


HE Administration has won an- 
other victory in its fight to end seg- 
regation in the South. The precise 
nature of the victory is question- 
able but at least it can be said that 
the Administration has gained a 
moral victory. 

Last summer the Senate was the 
scene of a great debate between 
Administration supporters and 
Southern senators. The point per- 
tained to action punishing a viola- 
tion of a Federal Court order. Sup- 
pose a Federal Court ordered a 
white official to allow a Negro to 
vote and the official persisted in dis- 
obeying the order: could the Court 
convict him of criminal contempt 
without giving him a jury trial? If 
white officials could invoke a right 
to jury trial, then they could ef- 
fectively frustrate the whole pro- 
gram of integration because no 
Southern jury would convict them. 
The Senate ingloriously arrived at a 
compromise after the long debate. 
It passed a law to the effect that a 
person sentenced in criminal con- 
tempt to more than forty-five days 
in jail or a fine of more than $300 
would have the privilege of demand- 
ing a retrial by jury. 

Justice Harlan, writing the ma- 
jority opinion in the recent case, 
showed that for 150 years criminal 
contempt proceedings had _ been 
judged exempt from any jury trial 
proviso. Justice Frankfurter, con- 
curring, said that it is never too 
late to change a rule of law that has 
been questioned and perhaps fluctu- 
atingly applied. But it is something 
else again to throw out a rule uni- 


formly applied for 150 years: “To 
say that everybody on the Court has 
been wrong for 150 years and that 
that which has been deemed part of 
the bone and sinew of the law 
should be extirpated is quite an- 
other thing.” 

The Supreme Court here did not 
void the Senate’s compromise. It 
said that Congress, at its discretion, 
can allow a jury trial even in cases 
in which the accused is not entitled 
to it. The fact is, however, that a 
Federal Court judge can jail for 
criminal contempt for a term less 
than forty-five days without allow- 
ing a retrial before a Southern jury. 


The Recession Won’t Last 


Tue so-called recession presents a 
crazy, mixed-up picture. As Donald 
I. Rogers said in an article in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “What gives 
it exclusive distinction is that it oc- 
curred so suddenly—like a summer 
shower in the fair skies of pros- 
perity —and no one knows what 
caused it.” 

The recession has generated all 
manner of weird happenings and 
strange statements. I had always 
thought foreign aid was foreign aid 
but Secretary Dulles has been say- 
ing foreign aid can be a weapon to 
fight the recession. He claims that 
much buying for foreign aid is done 
here and actually accounts for 600,- 
000 jobs. Thus we are giving away 
money to foreign nations to help 
American unemployed. Is_ that 
clear? 


ro cures for the recession are as 


baffling as the recession itself. 
Some say, “Cut taxes!” But how 
can that help a man who has no 
job and doesn’t need to pay any 
taxes. He’s the one who needs help. 
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Or how about the old-fashioned 
cure: “Build public roads and make 
all kinds of public improvements so 
as to create jobs!” Such projects 
have an unhappy habit of staying 
on the scene even after recessions 
cease. Then there are those who 
claim that we ought to spend more 
money on education as “a shot in 
the arm” to the economy. A few 
weeks ago we were told that help 
to education was a necessary blood 
transfusion to give strength to our 
national defense and to enable us 
to keep abreast of the Russians in 
the development of missiles. Now 
the idea is to give education a hypo- 
dermic for the sake of creating jobs. 
1 wonder if anyone has thought of 
educating for the sake of educa- 
tion? 

It all adds up to a typical case of 
American jitters. Everybody is quite 
sure that the upturn will come at 
least in the fall: nobody is frantic 
and more people than ever are run- 
ning to the bank to deposit money. 
But the American people are mildly 
disturbed as in the case of their 
Sputnik jitters. They knew we 
would soon catch up with the Reds 
but the rise of Sputnik was a good 
opportunity to become jumpy and 
to criticize our favorite whipping- 
boys. Let’s hope Americans will 
have the good sense to remind them- 
selves that there is no reason for 
the recession. German Economic 
Minister Erhard in fact has told us 
that we exaggerate “our recession.” 

Why let the jitters wait around 
till the last rose of summer? Why 
not get rid of them now? 


Eclipse of 
Progressive Education 


HE launching of the Sputnik not 
only spurred a violent criticism of 


American education. It adminis- 
tered the death blow to progressive 
education. It is positively amazing 
to witness how low the great Dewey 
system has fallen in educational 
prestige. So much so that it is even 
being blamed for troubles it never 
caused and its demise is regarded 
as the liberation of the whole 
American school system. Yet the 
passing of progressive education is 
not going to solve all our problems. 
The child is educated outside the 
school as well as inside it and the 
climate outside the school today is 
not conducive to sound learning. 

However the surprising feature 
of progressive education’s eclipse 
was its rapidity. Only a few years 
ago, magazine and newspaper writ- 
ers referred deferentially to pro- 
gressive education. One can scarcely 
pick up a magazine article on edu- 
cation today that will refrain from 
discrediting the progressivists. 
The general conclusion seems to be 
that progressive education was 
actually regressive. In its March 
3lst editorial, Life refers to “the 
debris left by forty years of the pro- 
gressive educationists.” The edi- 
torial assails the Deweyites for con- 
tenting themselves with “adjusting” 
the children rather than giving 
them purposeful direction. 

Strangely the progressivists 
prided themselves on their prag- 
matism and their practical ap- 
proach to real problems. Now by the 
pragmatic test of hard experience, 
they have been proved to be very 
impractical. Their results are most 
unsatisfactory. 


S peaxine in Washington recently, 
the Presidential science adviser, Dr. 


James Killian, Jr. declared that 
American high schools have in the 
last twenty-five years glossed over 
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science, mathematics and languages 
and have specialized in “trivial, 
peripheral courses.” But it was 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, speak- 
ing on the same occasion, who at- 
tacked progressive education most 
bitterly. He termed Dewey’s influ- 
ence “pernicious” and claimed that 
it contributed to “the steady de- 
terioration of secondary-school cur- 
ricula, the overlong prolongation of 
elementary schooling and the denial 
to teachers of professional status.” 
Admiral Rickover, incidentally, is 
the man who developed the atomic- 
propelled Nautilus submarine. 

In her column in The N. Y. Times, 
(March 25, 1958) Dorothy Barclay 
told of a meeting of the Child Study 
Association of America recently at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York. 
More than one thousand parents 
and professional workers with chil- 
dren heard specialists say that pro- 
gressive notions must be renounced. 
They claimed that adults have a 
right to expect more than mere “ad- 
justment” from children. They ad- 
vised that the child be asked to 
strive for standards higher than he 
can easily reach. The Deweyites 
would call this demand “frustrat- 
ing” the child. 

Dr. Harold Taylor, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, observed 
that “understood” children are now 
of college age and are certainly pre- 
senting some pathological problems. 
Understood but not inspired, they 
have not tried to better themselves 
and are bored. 

Dr. Taylor’s views on the need 
of standards were supported by 
many other experts. Dr. Elizabeth 


Geleerd of the N. Y. Psychoana- 
lytic Institute held that striving for 
achievement, although accompa- 
nied by discomfort, frustration and 
pain, is essential to development. 
Dr. Dale Harris remarked on the 
child’s resilience and toughness in 
contrast to the progressive notion 
that the child should be shielded 
from adversity. Most of the experts 
agreed that the big question was 
how to set standards high enough 
to be challenging but not so high as 
to discourage effort. Diana Trilling 
probably expressed the mind of the 
majority present when she said 
that “education and the putting of 
pressure are virtually inseparable.” 


U wwoustety the American people 
have seen the grave faults in their 
educational system. But seeing 
problems is not solving them. It is 
easy to talk about tougher curricula, 
fewer frills, higher salaries for teach- 
ers, more discipline and more and 
greater opportunities for gifted stu- 
dents. However these suggestions 
are for the most part rather nega- 
tive. They tell us what education 
should not be. Teachers should not 
be underpaid. Talented students 
should not be tied to the coattails 
of the mediocre. All of which is 
very true. But in the long run the 
ultimate question is: what are the 
schools going to teach? If the fam- 
ily has abdicated its role of forming 
good men and women, will the 
schools serve their purpose by 
merely educating competent scien- 
tists and skilled craftsmen? It 
seems to me that youth needs more 
than libraries and laboratories. 








Man 
Between 
Two Worlds 


ST. PAUL, THE PAULISTS 
AND AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM 


by 


Walter J. Ong, S. J. 


Tue connection of St. Paul with 
the Paulist Fathers and their spe- 
cial mission is a matter for serious 
reflection in this centenary year of 
the Missionary Society of St. Paul 
the Apostle. It is not always easy 
to state in full the reasons why a 
group chooses any particular per- 
son as a symbol and patron. Often 
the choice is made not because the 
person means this or that thing 
specifically, but rather because he 
means a great many things at once 

too many things to isolate and 
deal with individually. However, 
time aids discernment, and perhaps 
some aspects of what St. Paul meant 
to the early Paulists can today be 
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described more adequately than 
ever before. I should like to suggest 
that the attraction which St. Paul 
exercised on Father Isaac Thomas 
Hecker and his companions, Father 
Augustine F. Hewit, George Deshon, 
and Francis A. Baker, was due in 
great part to his position as a man 
between two worlds. 

St. Paul was caught not only, as 
we all are, between the worlds of 
body and soul and, further, between 
the world of the temporal order and 
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from The Pulpit, The Press and The Paulists by John F. Ritzius, C.S.P. 


the spiritual order, but between two 
still further worlds, the Hebrew 
and the Christian. For Paul was 
both Jew and Christian, a Jewish 
Christian, and one who kept this 
two-sided aspect of his character 
spectacularly evident to all the 
world. As he did not hesitate to tell 
the Jews that he was a Christian, so 
he did not hesitate to tell the Gen- 
tile Christians that he was a Jew— 
and indeed, according to the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 


the Romans, one of his reasons for 
preaching to the Gentiles was his 
paradoxical hope that this preach- 
ing would bring more Jews than 
ever before into the Christian fold. 


caves he was in so many dif- 
ferent ways a man between two 
worlds, Paul was devoted to keeping 
open the avenues of communication. 
His was the very opposite. of the 
ghetto mentality, for his ambition 
was to bring to Christ those who 
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were profoundly different from 
himself, whether the difference was 
due to their being Gentiles or un- 
converted Jews. Paul was intimately 
aware of the mysteriously dia- 
lectical, bi-polar quality of God’s 
dealing with men. The Jews, God’s 
Chosen People, had been chosen 
with the knowledge that they would 
be rejected, because many of them 
(although by no means all of them) 
had chosen to reject the Resurrec- 
tion of the crucified Redeemer 
Whom God had chosen for them 
and Whom God had chosen to be re- 
jected. 

To express oneself this way is not 
merely to play with words but to 
register the mysterious dialectic of 
God’s action in history. “For if the 
rejection of them [i.e., the Jews] is 
the reconciliation of the world, what 
will the reception of them be but 
life from the dead?” ((Romans 11: 
15). Rejection is reconciliation, 
death is life, folly is wisdom, and 
the condition of the converted 
Christian is like that of the Jew of 
old—-he, too, can fail God and be 
east off by Him. This is the typical 
back-and-forth, dialectical move- 
ment of Pauline thought which in 
St. Paul’s letters becomes the re- 
vealed word of God Himself and 
which of course can be matched in 
Jesus’ spoken words in the Gospels. 
This back-and-forth movement, this 
questing, is a movement which 
keeps Paul’s preaching in touch 
with reality, open and fecund, till 
the end of time in the minds of 
those who receive God’s word 
through His Church. 


Ix the lives of Father Hecker and 
his companions it is not difficult 


to discern a dialectical setting 
strongly suggestive of that of St. 
Paul’s thought and personal history. 


Fathers Hecker, Hewit, Deshon, 
and Baker were every one of them 
converts in the usual sense that they 
had been received into the Church 
in adult life (for we do well to re- 
member that, strictly speaking, all 
Catholics are converts, since we are 
all alike born outside the Church 
and received into her only by Bap- 
tism). The first Paulists were con- 
verts not from paganism, but from 
Protestantism. And Protestantism, 
although it is not at all the same 
as Judaism, still is like Judaism in 
this: the sincere Protestant pos- 
sesses part of divine revelation, but 
not all. To enter into his full heri- 
tage in the Church, he has to bring 
what he already has, if not exactly 
to fulfillment, as in the case of the 
Jew, at least to a kind of complete- 
ness. 

We think naturally of Cardinal 
Newman here, for Newman testified, 
as many other converts from Prot- 
estantism have done, that the spir- 
ituality which he was able, with 
God’s grace, to develop in the bosom 
of the Church had its real begin- 
nings in his early life as a Protes- 
tant, although it could come to ma- 
turity only in the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, we have Newman’s own 
word associating him with Father 
Hecker. At Father Hecker’s death, 
Newman wrote that he felt a “sort 





The original Paulists’ choice of St. Paul 
for their patron, and Father Hecker’s state- 
ment that he was an international Catholic, 
are re-examined by the distinguished Jesuit 
author of Frontiers in American Catholi- 
cism (Macmillan, 1957). Father Walter Ong, 
$.J., spent four years in Europe after doing 
graduate work at St. Louis University and 
Harvard. He has contributed to The Month, 
Etudes, and Cross Currents, and is at present 
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of unity in our lives—that we had 
both begun a work of the same kind, 
he in America and I in England.” 
And yet, being an American, Fa- 
ther Hecker was in one important 
respect quite different from New- 
man: his immediate cultural back- 
ground was more complicated. This 
fact, too, made Father Hecker’s case 
and that of his associates more like 
that of St. Paul, if we compare St. 
Paul with the early St. Peter—the 
Simon Peter of Galilee, not the 


same Simon Peter grown into the 
culture of Antioch and Rome. Here, 
on a still further score, we find St. 
Paul a man between two worlds— 
this time, still another two worlds. 


S:. PauL had been not only a Jew 
but also a citizen of Tarsus and 
thus of the Roman empire, even be- 
fore he became a Christian. This 
meant that his Jewish national cul- 
ture had undergone a further de- 
velopment which had left him not 
less a Jew but certainly a more com- 
plicated person than a Palestinian 
Jew, such as St. Peter had been. He 
was a Graeco-Roman Jew. In a 
somewhat similar way, the culture 
of the early Paulists was not purely 
European. It was European culture 
which had cut itself off from its 
roots and set itself to grow in a new 
land, to undergo experiences which 
Europeans in Europe would not 
know. It was, in other words, Amer- 
ican culture—not a new culture, as 
we are often inclined to think, but 
a very old culture, old with the ages 
of its development in Europe, an old 
culture with a new dimension which 
gave it, if anything, not a new sim- 
plicity but a new complexity. 

As many misunderstandings 
which beset Paul of Tarsus were fre- 
quently misunderstandings between 
Palestinian Judaism and Judaism 


of the Diaspora, so most of the mis- 
understandings which beset Father 
Hecker and his companions at cer- 
tain critical periods of their lives 
and which, we know from Father 
Hecker’s own writing and remarks, 
did so much to bring him closer to 
God, can be put down as in one way 
or another misunderstandings be- 
tween Europe and America, mean- 
ing by America here the United 
States. 


W: Americans are caught in a 
kind of dilemma by our own cul- 
ture. We cannot help being Euro- 
pean—and this even if we should 
be Americans whose ancestors did 
not come from Europe, for the 
dominant culture in which America 
is formed is at root European. And 
yet it is not European, for most of 
us of European stock are descended 
from persons who turned their 
backs on Europe, who ran away 
from their problems. The fact that 
they may have thought of America 
as “the land of opportunity” does 
not alter the fact that they solved 
a great many of the problems with 
which they were faced in their 
homeland by getting away from 
them, usually, in the process, leav- 
ing other loved persons behind. 
The ancestors of some Americans 
were brought here by force, either 
as slaves or as prisoners of one sort 
or another. But we all too often for- 
get that even for those who did not 
come here by force the decision to 
emigrate was an agonizing decision. 
It may most often have been a very 
wise decision, but it left its mark 
on those who came to America, as it 
certainly left its mark on those left 
behind. This mark is still to be seen 
in the complex of attitudes which 
Americans have toward Europe and 
Europeans toward Americans. It is 
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easy to understand how, to the 
European psyche, America remains 
the symbol of irresponsibility, and 
how, to the American psyche, Eu- 
rope remains the symbol of a cul- 
tural impasse and hopeless stagna- 
tion. 

Neither symbol, of course, has 
much real application. The Euro- 
pean’s symbol of America is his 
justification for not being here, for 
sticking to his guns instead of run- 
ning away. The American’s symbol 
of Europe is his justification for 
leaving it. It may be that he has 
left it only vicariously, in his an- 
cestors, perhaps ten or twelve gen- 
erations ago, but Europe is still 
present in his soul. Every summer 
this presence draws thousands of 
Americans eastward across the At- 
lantic to refresh their corporate 
memories and to prove, in some 
vague sort of way, that they are not 
irresponible, that they really do 
care—or, in the case of many, that 
they or their ancestors were right 
and that Europe is, after all, a very 
stupid place populated by stupid 
and incompetent people. 


I. has been said that all important 
American novels deal in one way or 
another with the relation of the 
American psyche to Europe. Cer- 
tainly the most important American 
poetry has grown out of a dialogue 
with Europe. Americans must live 
with this dialogue if they are to 
realize their own potentialities. For 
there is no place for us to grow out 
of other than our real selves, and 
Europe is part of our real selves. 
There can be no doubt of the fact 
that an interior dialogue with Eu- 
rope formed, matured, and finally 
opened up to all the world the char- 
acteristic American attitudes of Fa- 
ther Hecker. Reared in America, 


converted to the Catholic Church in 
America, he felt intensely from the 
beginning the need for the Church 
to be at home in his native land. 
Yet he went to Belgium for his 
novitiate. And the Paulist commu- 
nity was actually first conceived in 
Europe —to be precise, in Rome. 
Furthermore, it was no sooner 
founded than a European branch 
was projected—although such de- 
velopment proved for the time being 
not to be part of God’s designs for 
His new band of missionaries. 

The significant thing, however, 
about Father Hecker’s dialogue with 
Europe is its open, developing char- 
acter. Father Hecker did not work 
back and forth between Europe and 
America to make Europeans Amer- 
icans or Americans Europeans. In- 
deed, strange as it may seem, 
constant involvement in the Eu- 
ropean-American problem in _ his 
case only opened his field of vision 
more and more to horizons beyond 
both Europe and America, as St. 
Paul’s dialogue between the Jew 
within him and the Graeco-Roman 
citizen within him only enlarged his 
horizons to make him the Apostle 
not merely of Graeco-Romans but of 
the entire Gentile, as well as the 
Jewish, world. The enlarging inter- 
national vision which grew in Fa- 
ther Hecker’s mind can be seen in a 
fascinating passage from his private 
memoranda written in Europe dur- 
ing his illness in 1874 and 1875: 
“What else has been my exile from 
home for unless to prepare my soul 
to make my life-experience applica- 
ble to the general condition of the 
Church and the world in its present 
crisis? The past was for the United 
States, the future, for the world. 
To this end all particular attach- 
ments to persons, places, labors, 
had to be cut off, not to give a bias 
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to the judgment, and not to inter- 
fere with my action. It was with a 
deeper meaning than at first sight 
appeared to me that I now see why 
I called myself ‘An International 
Catholic’.” 


FP arnen HECKER might well have 
written that it was with a deeper 
meaning than at first sight appeared 
to him that he now saw why he and 
those associated with him called his 
Institute the Paulists. How explic- 
itly he and those around him were 
initially aware of the full applica- 
bility of the symbol which they had 
snatched from real history, the sym- 
bol of St. Paul, Jewish Christian and 
Apostle of Christianity to the non- 
Jewish world, we perhaps shall 
never know. For in this brief time, 
or in a time much longer, we cannot 


hope to plumb the full depths of this 
mysterious personage who made 
real to the new Christians the old 
Hebrew prophetic vision of a con- 
verted heathendom. But we do see 


here how intimately, in Father 
Hecker’s mind, the formation of a 
Paulist and of “an international 
Catholic” go hand in hand. 

Father Hecker’s international 
outlook is a lesson for us American 
Catholics today—and all the more 
because it was so immediately and 
urgently a genuine product of the 
American scene. The vocation of 
the Paulist, or of any Catholic to- 
day, is not to be exclusive, not to be 
provincial, parochial, but to be 
open, conciliatory, unifying vis-a-vis 
the entirety of the human race. Our 
aim is to win all men without ex- 
ception to Christ. If they reject us, 
we have no time to waste in de- 
nunciations, any more than St. 
Paul did, for we must turn to others 
with the hope that this may help us 
to win those from whom for a time 
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we have had to turn away. The 
Christian vision is a vision which 
opens lines of communication be- 
tween men, not one which closes 
them. The desire to close them, to 
keep to ourselves, to keep “pure” of 
any defilement by avoiding contact 
with those different from us has im- 
peded the preaching of the Gospel 
in the past and impedes it today. 
This is the mentality of the uncon- 
verted Jew, of Saul of Tarsus, who 
does not want the salvation of the 
nations, the goyim, but only his own 
salvation and that of his people. 
The converted Jew, the Jewish 
Christian, Paul of Tarsus, is no such 
isolationist. 


Tuxse are matters for urgent 
thought on the part of American 
Catholics today as we celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle. We have known 
in American history various “nati- 
vist” movements, attempts to make 
American civilization fold back on 
itself, refuse contact with other 
civilizations, and even eliminate 
some of its most distinctive and 
valuable parts in order to achieve or 
preserve an imagined “purity” 
which has no foundation whatso- 
ever in fact and history. Catholics 
have themselves suffered from these 
movements —the Know-Nothings, 
the American Protective Associa- 
tion, the Ku Klux Klan. 

Today American Catholics them- 
selves can, it seems, be taken in by 
these movements. Only recently the 
press has reported that they have 
been invited in some places to join 
the Ku Klux Klan. Invitations of 
this sort would not be issued had 
not some Catholics given signs of 
favoring certain principles of iso- 
lation—national, cultural, racial, or 
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religious—for which such an or- 
ganization is known to stand. The 
opposition of the United States to 
international Communism, while 
certainly necessary and desirable, 
creates as a side effect a climate in 
which isolationism can _ flourish. 
Many American Catholics, I am 
afraid, are all too prone to lump 
together the opposition of the 
Church to Communism and the op- 
position of our government to Com- 
munism. Certainly Communism 
must be opposed on both these 
fronts, but the fronts are not to be 
identified. It is to be noted that the 
Holy See has tried desperately to 
keep open certain avenues of com- 
munication with the Communist 
countries at times when our na- 
tional government has had to favor 
closing some areas of communica- 
tion with which it has to deal. The 
religious outlook here is, in im- 
portant respects, more “open” than 
the political, and necessarily so. 


Aurnover the Church is unique in 
her possession of the full truth of 
divine revelation, there is nothing 
isolationist about her possession of 
it. And because the word “exclu- 
sive” can hardly be effectively dis- 
sociated from the notion of isola- 
tionism, it would seem better not to 
speak of the Church’s “exclusive” 
claim to truth. The Church does 
not want to exclude anyone. What- 
ever excluding there is, is all done 
from the outside. Yet we American 
Catholics are not free of exclusivist 
tendencies. I recall the present dis- 
tress of a group of religious dedi- 
cated to work for the conversion of 
the Jews in the face of the built-in 
anti-Semitism which, they frankly 
state, directly hampers their apos- 
tolate. Those of us who work with 
American Negroes or are perhaps 


Negroes ourselves know all too well 
the racial exclusivism of many 
American Catholics, who prove 
quite indistinguishable here on the 
whole from non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans. On the international scale our 
recent record as Americans, if not 
as Catholics, is not enviable. For ex- 
ample, among Western nations 
America scores the very lowest of 
all, in proportion to our total na- 
tional income and our total popula- 
tion, in the number of the recent 
Hungarian refugees who have 
been granted asylum. England and 
France and Germany have of late 
years been the refuge of the op- 
pressed in a much more vivid fash- 
ion than the United States has been. 
Few American Catholics seem dis- 
content with this state of affairs. 

And how do we stand on the for- 
eign missions? Have we begun to 
match the past generosity of Cath- 
olic Europe to us at a time when 
they were much less prosperous than 
we are now? Or do we restrict our 
aid to monetary contributions—the 
easiest kind of aid there is—instead 
of inspiring ourselves to give our- 
selves wholly and entirely to other 
peoples, to give of our manpower, 
and that for good, out of the love 
of Christ? How far can an Ameri- 
can Catholic foreign missionary 
identify himself with the countries 
to which he is sent? How far will 
he be hampered by the American 
attitude that it is all right for other 
persons to renounce citizenship to 
their country, no matter what that 
country may be, in order to become 
an American citizen, but that for an 
American to become identified per- 
manently with some other people 
in such a way as to become one of 
them is somehow despicable and, 
indeed, beneath the exalted dignity 
of the “chosen people” of God? 
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FP scnen HECKER and his compan- 
ions found that it took work to 
overcome isolationism and exclusi- 
vism in all its forms. It took work 
not only to open the minds of our 
separated Protestant brethren to 
the truths of Catholic faith, but also 
to open the minds of Catholics to 
maintain the necessary contacts 
which the permanent mission of 
the Church makes imperative. Even 
today, when on so many diverse 
fronts advances in communication 
have put men all over the surface 
of the globe more in touch with one 
another than ever before, we have 
still to remind ourselves that it 
takes work to keep man’s mind 
open, and specifically to keep the 
American Catholic’s mind open—to 
keep it in vital contact with the 
world around it, with the non-Cath- 
olic world in the United States and 
with the non-American world, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, outside the 
United States. If the notion of mis- 
sion, of being sent to bring the Gos- 
pel, the Good News, means anything 
in Catholic tradition—and it means 
everything, being no less than an 
extension of the Incarnation and ul- 
timately of the Procession of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity from the Father—we can have 
no isolationists among us. But 
men’s minds are not naturally open. 
They almost seem naturally to be 
closed, as St. Paul and the early 
Paulists often found to their sorrow. 
“What is the fundamental idea of 
the Paulists?” asks Father Hecker 
in the same private memoranda 
from which we quoted earlier. 
“It is the idea of organizing the 
practical side of the Church in view 
of the needs of the age and the 
triumph of religion, for the greatest 
expansion of the ideal Christian life 
possible. What is the ideal Christian 


life? It is human nature in its en- 
tire force, sanctified and _ trans- 
formed by Christianity.” 

This ideal, of “human nature in 
its entire force, sanctified and trans- 
formed by Christianity” is an out- 
growth of Catholicity in America, 
but it is congenial to Catholicity 
everywhere. There is nothing re- 
strictively American in it at all. 
Insofar as it is an inspiration to 
American Catholics, it is an invita- 
tion to them to realize their greatest 
potentialities by getting outside 
themselves, by thinking with the 
rest of the human race through 
thinking with the Church. 


Tuese is no real human culture 
which is isolated. Being human, 
any culture is destined in one way 
or another to belong ultimately to 


all men, and to come to fruition 
through Christ—through Him and 
with Him and in Him. The Church 
thrives and grows in cultures which 
have this outward, upward, for- 
ward, positive thrust, for she her- 
self has a comparable, if greater and 
supernatural, thrust. She is a grow- 
ing organism —Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Let us celebrate this hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Paulist institute in the 
spirit of St. Paul as expressed by 
Father Hecker on one of his own 
anniversaries, August 2, 1864: “To- 
day is the twentieth anniversary of 
my Baptism and reception into the 
Holy Church. To me my life has 
been one continued growth; and 
hence I have never had any desire 
to return to any part or period of 
it. This applies as well to my life 
before I was received into the 
Church as after. My best life was 
always in the present.” 

Let us live in the present, look- 
ing into the future—the future 
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where Father Hecker and his com- more into themselves, but of open- 
panions dreamed of the conversion ing themselves up, of keeping open 
of America and the world to Christ. all avenues of communication pos- 
Their dream brought them the cross __ sible so as to bring Christ to all men 
of Christ in many ways. But they as far as under God’s grace they 
thought not of retiring more and could. 


Sacro Monte, Ricordi di Orta 


by RICHARD A. GEORGE 


S50 many shrines the centuries cluster here 
In moulded saint and mystic fall of robe. 
So many figures caught in frozen gesture 
In timeless silence of the gilded pose. 


Lifted, the hand, retains its pleading motion, 
The eyes roll sightless to the unknown dome, 


The blood congealed in the painted plaster 
In carven wood concealing broken bone. 


Pausing we press where simple hands of faith 
Have soothed the rugged iron to smooth of silk, 
Our Lady ponders poised in calm reflection, 
Blue mantle folding round her matchless grace. 


And he, to whom the feathered friends of prayer 
Swooped winging to his words of singing force, 
Is moveless here, where lifted arms encompass 

A buoyant space of air so dearly bought. 


Below the blesséd hill the little town 

Spills to the lake that floats one tiny isle, 
San Giulio golden in his crystal casket 

Once lingered here and lovingly looked down. 


So many shrines the sacred mountain holds 
All builded deep by furrowed acts of faith, 
So many figures carved in contemplation 

In gentle beauty for this holy place. 








The Bitsy Bow and the Big Blast 


by DAVID P. WELCH 


Tue young lady whom the house- 
keeper showed into the study on a 
warm and pleasant June Sunday 
morning looked very much like 
many others who had visited the 
rectory before making a final deci- 
sion on enrollment in the large, 
non-sectarian college within the 
parish boundaries. She was pretty, 
she was bright, and today, she was 
anxious. What do the priests who 
know this college so well think of 
its aims, its ideals, and its pro- 
grams? 

Her anxiety was apparent as the 
necessary preliminary information 
was elicited. Yes, she had attended 
a Catholic high school. Yes, she was 
to be graduated in June. Yes, she 
had been urged to attend a Catholic 
college to insure herself of “the 
finishing touch” before adult Cath- 
olie life. 

Why, then, this anxiety, this de- 
sire to know about a possible college 
home so different from the academy 
which she had attended for twelve 
years? Her reply fitted the pattern 
which every priest assigned to that 
parish had come to recognize: “The 
bitsy bow and the big blast.” First 
a word of praise, and then a sen- 
tence of rebuke. 

“No one could ask for a finer, 
kinder faculty than the nuns who 
taught me. They were good teach- 
ers, too.” The bitsy bow, the word 
of praise. 

“But,” and now part of the big 


blast, “I would like to get another 
point of view, another side of 
things.” 

How does a priest answer that 
argument? He could tell her that 
the ideal educational situation pre- 
sents not “another side” but both 
sides with an unemotional evalua- 
tion based on the standard of objec- 
tive truth. He might say that there 
is a hierarchy of value in educa- 
tional items, that truth is more im- 
portant than error, that facts have 
more value than prejudices and 
emotions. But he says nothing 
about that. 


Tue next blast usually requires an 
analytical division of its contents. 
“The rating of this school is so 
much higher than that of the Cath- 
olic college I was interested in.” 
What determines a college’s rating? 
Probably it is the vociferousness or 
social position of its alumnae. Love- 
joy’s College Guide gives two ratings 
to full universities and colleges and 
bases them upon regional accredi- 





What are the benefits of a Catholic college 
education? Father David P. Welch jumps 
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tation, student-teacher ratio, num- 
ber of library volumes and amount 
of endowment. All these are ;tan- 
gible. No attempt is made to rate 
the intangibles of teacher effective- 
ness, loftiness of college purpose or 
quality of program. The priest 
could tell her this, but he says noth- 
ing. 

Now for part two, blast two. “The 
professors seem so much more cap- 
able here. The catalogue lists ever 
so many Ph.D.’s.” The priest might 
tell her that she is making a big 
jump when she leaps from the ini- 
tials to scholastic competence. He 
might tell her about the list of de- 
gree subjects published every year. 
She would be surprised possibly 
that degrees can be obtained by de- 
tailing laboratory facilities in junior 
high schools or counting the num- 
ber of times a definite article is used 
in Shakespeare. He might also tell 
her about the textbook used in the 
graduate course he followed at a 
secular university. Footnotes gave 
references to previous editions of 
the same book, and the first edition 
referred the reader to another au- 
thor who, in turn, gave credit for 
his “facts” to still another author, 
far from a primary source. 

He could tell her, too, of the pro- 
fessor who concluded for the class 
that a discussion of Greek and Ro- 
man philosophies indicated that a 
practical personal philosophy was 
relativism and then branded the 
objection that all men seek happi- 
ness, no matter what it is considered 
to be, as “metaphysics.” 

He might mention also that the 
professor of education at this uni- 
versity admitted that he had never 
heard of the popular language ver- 
sions of the Scriptures available be- 
fore Luther’s time. 

He might also tell her about the 


professor who delighted in asking 
the occasional Catholic guest speak- 
ers for explanations of single lines 
taken from the writings of obscure 
Popes although that same professor, 
oddly enough, showed no acquaint- 
ance with recent Papal encyclicals. 
But the priest says nothing. 


Truex comes the third salvo: “Grad- 
uates from this college seem to have 
made more of a mark on their so- 
ciety than those coming from Cath- 
olic colleges.” Statistics? The priest 
might give a little talk on statistics, 
on the ten per cent quota for Cath- 
olics painstakingly applied by this 
and other “non-sectarian” institu- 
tions in admitting applicants. He 
could digress perhaps on the mathe- 
matics of proportion, on the oblique 
way of discovering an entrance ap- 
plicant’s religion, or on the influence 
which “old families” can exert on 
behalf of their younger members. 
But he says nothing. 

There is still more ammunition. 
“The college cannot be anti-Cath- 
olic. After all it has a Newman Club 
and there are Catholics on the fac- 
ulty.” The priest may be tempted 
to remark that fewer than half the 
Catholic students hold formal mem- 
bership in the Newman Club and 
that less than half that number at- 
tend meetings regularly. He stifles 
the urge to explain that, in his ex- 
perience, no Catholic faculty-mem- 
ber ever attained a position of ten- 
ure, except the man who became a 
convert after receiving permanent 
appointment. On the other hand, 
two apostate priests did achieve 
tenure. 

Then there is the final blast to 
end the battle. “But a school like 
this treats its students like adults. 
No one checks up to see that the 
students are in bed on time, that 
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they dress in such and such a way, 
that they conform to a set of arti- 
ficial rules.” 

The priest might tell her about 
the need for the church janitor to 
arrive early on Sunday morning to 
pick up beer bottles students threw 
on the church lawn before return- 
ing to campus. He could mention 
the necessity of installing a flood- 
light in the yard of the parish school 
for the protection of property. He 
could also refer to the regular po- 
lice department custom of sending 
its cruising cars to the main street 
for the protection of the community 
from irresponsible drivers “aiming” 
toward the campus. He might re- 
flect on the mid-semester “flunks” 
of students who didn’t allow their 
academic responsibilities to inter- 
fere with their social privileges. But 
the priest says nothing. 


Waar is he going to do, what is he 
going to say? There must be more 
than a gracious acceptance of the 
bitsy bow and a gentle smile of 
recognition for the big blast. 

First he points out that parents 
take on quite a heavy obligation 
when a child is born. Both divine 
and natural law require them to see 
to the education of that child. But 
God doesn’t mean education as 
many people understand it. To Him 
the educative process requires the 
development of every faculty men- 
tioned in the great Commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, all thy soul, and 
all thy mind . . . and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Real training, then, in- 
volves more than the assembling 
of a body of data, the assimilation 
of the unformed ideas of classmates 
thrown out in a seminar, or the ac- 
quisition of a few verbal formulas 
hallowed by constant professorial 


use. Real education demands the 
data, the ideas, even the formulas, 
but all evaluated in the light of true 
knowledge and objective reality. 
But more than that, true education 
requires that the student be pro- 
vided with the knowledge of the 
role that data, ideas, and formulas 
must play in relationship to society 
and to the order extant in the uni- 
verse. Education which fails to give 
objective truth, firm standards, and 
usefulness, both temporal and eter- 
nal, is a corruption of that name. 

Now the priest points out that a 
parent who packs his child off to 
college transfers, to a large extent, 
that personal responsibility to the 
college staff. He has a right to feel 
defrauded if his child comes home 
with neither a sense of personal nor 
societal responsibility, nor with 
common sense! 


Gerry he reminds the inquirer 
that only in a Catholic college will a 
student find the willingness to ac- 
cept and fulfill that parental respon- 
sibility which is transferred by a 
mere signature in the registrar’s 
office. Every class discussion, every 
term paper, every thesis, every out- 
side reading assignment—and there 
are such things in Catholic colleges 
—are directed toward that end. 
These do not lose their value be- 
cause they are motivated by the idea 
that truth is more important than 
error, and consequently, deserves 
more attention and time than error. 
It is helpful to know what is wrong 
but knowledge of what is wrong 
does not necessarily confer an un- 
derstanding of what is right. 

Then the priest points out that a 
person may learn to accept respon- 
sibility by being provided with an 
opportunity to accept it. A “bed- 
check,” a student editorial reviewed 
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and corrected by a professor so that 
it conforms with the broader poli- 
cies of the college administration, 
an insistence on a certain type of 
conduct: these do not destroy ini- 
tiative, they are suitable occasions 
for initiating conduct which is per- 
sonally helpful and socially bene- 
ficial, a process to which he had bet- 
ter become accustomed since his 
success in employment and life will 
depend upon it. 

Finally the priest says that secu- 
ular colleges may not admire or 
openly commend Catholic education 
but do imitate it. The wonderful 
“five-foot book shelf,” the wonder- 
working “Great Books Course,” the 
liberating elective system, and the 
marvelous tutorial process are all 
being modified to conform to the 
old tradition from which Catholic 
schools and colleges have never 
strayed: a teacher standing before a 
class in a position he has earned 


by superior talent and training. 
He stands there to give to his stu- 
dents the truth that has triumphed 
over time; he speaks and he acts to 
promote individual growth for self 
and for society; he provides the 
tools of mind and spirit which make 
possible the measurement of every 
moment and idea by the standard of 
eternity. 

But by now the priest can only 
give his small bow of admiration 
for the courage of the young lady 
in coming to the rectory for advice. 
That verbal bow he gives her as he 
escorts her to the rectory door and 
her waiting parents. He has done 
and said all that he can. Not quite. 

Now to the church, now for a 
prayer that the Great Teacher may 
complete what the priest has begun. 
Now it’s up to God, for the passage 
of time doesn’t always bring wis- 
dom, nor does education always 
bring maturity. 


In a Convent Garden 
by GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


f RANCE, and an old time garden of the world 
Convent grounds where nuns sat in the shade 
Sending their silvery needles down long seams, 
Proud and pleased at the progress they had made: 
Linens gathered from far blue fields of flax, 
Beautiful linens, broidered in white and gold, 
Snow-white linens rippling cool and clean 

Beneath those delicate hands, and now grown old 
And yellowed with age because they were laid away; 
Yet with an inner vision one can see 

That sunlit garden, and the sisters there 

Passing the summer hours tranquilly, 

Far away from the things that harm and hurt, 
Thinking serene long thoughts as their hands release 
The fabric beneath them, fabric that has absorbed 
In some strange way the nuns’ white gift of peace. 








Freud and ™ 
SPLIT-LEVEL DRAMA 


by Theophilus Lewis 


A CONDITION exists in the American 
theater that is unique in the annals 
of drama. The majority of new 
plays produced in more than two 
decades were written by a single 
author. Stranger still, the man was 
not a practicing playwright and 
never claimed more than a cultured 
layman’s interest in the art. Name 
any play you wish, that has been 
presented on Broadway in the last 


score of years, and the odds should 
be not less than five to one that the 
motivation of the leading character 
was provided by the works of Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, the ostensible play- 
wright serving mainly as an amanu- 
ensis. 

It is doubtful that any one man, 
including Shakespeare and Moliére, 
has ever influenced the drama of his 
country in his age as profoundly 
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and extensively as Freud, a for- 
eigner, has colored American 
drama. The value of Freud’s con- 
tribution to the science of psychol- 
ogy, of course, lies beyond our im- 
mediate interest. We are presently 
concerned only with his impact on 
our native drama, whether his in- 
fluence has contributed to the health 
and beauty of contemporary drama 
or retarded its maturing by curbing 
the imagination of young play- 
wrights. For better or worse, his 
influence has been too significant to 
be ignored. 

In his recent book Freud on 
Broadway W. David Sievers says, 
“The names of the authors whose 
work was found to parallel the the- 
ories of psychoanalysis become a 
roll call of the American dramatists 
since 1920.” That is hardly a reve- 
lation to veteran theatergoers. The 
value of the service Dr. Sievers has 
contributed to the literature of the 
theater is its documentation of 
nebulous common knowledge. 

Heywood Broun is quoted as say- 
ing, in a review written as early as 
1919: 

“Into the Freudian aspects of the 
play we cannot go because it would 
open up a field which would require 
columns and columns of twisting 
and turning. Moreover, it is at least 
three volumes ahead of us. If things 
keep up this way, no dramatic critic 
will be properly equipped for the 
theater until he has become a 
trained neurologist.” 

Looking back on Broun’s com- 
ment on an incipient trend, we can 
detect a tinge of prophecy. It has 
come to pass that a reviewer must 
have at least a rough knowledge of 
Freudian theory, otherwise he is not 
much help to his readers. Implicit 
in Broun’s prediction is the neces- 
sity for playwrights as well as 
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critics to become trained neurolo- 
gists or, in current terminology, 
skilled psychologists, which most of 
them apparently are trying to be- 
come. Characters are no longer 
motivated by love, lust, ambition or 
greed; they respond to unconscious 
feelings of guilt, marital frustration, 
the tug of the silver cord and hang- 
overs of insecurity in infancy. The 
progression of dramatic conflict 
from man against God or Fate to 
man against man and then man 
against society has entered another 
phase—man against his neuroses, 
or man against his id. The Electra 
complex and the id may be facts of 
life in as true a sense as was Cy- 
rano’s enormous nose, and as such 
are proper subjects for dramatic 
treatment. What concerns us al 
the moment is their effect on drama 
as an art. 


Tae germinal element of drama, 
from Aeschylus down to George M. 
Cohan, has always been free will 

will engaged in a struggle with 
destiny or circumstance or oppos- 
ing another will. There is no drama 
in a dog fight or a cat stalking a 
mouse, although either may be in- 
teresting, exciting or a harrowing 
experience depending on the sensi- 
tivity of the observer. Some dogs 
fight because they are belligerent 
by nature and all dogs, even the 
most pacific, will fight to defend 
themselves. In a dog fight the ani- 
mals are responding to instinctive 
drives. When the id replaces free 





Theophilus Lewis says he hopes that a 
trend away from Freud is developing. We 
doubt this is mere wishful thinking, because 
he knows his theater, having been drama 
critic for America for the last ten years. He 
is also a contributor to Commonweal, Sign, 
Tue CatTHotic Wortp, and a columnist and 
editorial writer for the Interracial Review. 
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will in drama, the art, in a sense, is 
lowered to the level of a dog fight. 

Taking free will out of drama re- 
lieves the characters of moral re- 
sponsibility. They become marion- 
ettes of fate or determinism. In the 
degree in which a man is controlled 
by a compulsion, he cannot be held 
accountable for his acts. He is in a 
borderline zone of accountability 
where even the law is confused and 
uncertain how to deal with him. 
He cannot make decisions because 
his course of action will be decided 
by the result of a conflict between 
his id and super-ego. The latter usu- 
ally wins the battles but loses the 
war. 

In Freudian terms Macbeth is 
not a tragic character, who makes 
one surrender to ambition after an- 
other until all that is noble in him 
disintegrates. He is a man with a 
sick mind, probably the result of an 
infantile trauma caused by uncon- 
scious jealousy of his father. The 
Macbeth whom Shakespeare created 
is competent to make a choice be- 
tween right and wrong and knows 
the difference. It is true that he is 
slow coming to a decision, espe- 
cially in the early scenes, but that 
is because he is contemplating a 
course of action contrary to his 
moral scruples. Before he murders 
the king, the point of no return, he 
is continually examining his con- 
science—until he has no conscience 
left to examine. His conduct is im- 
mediately intelligible to a Christian 
audience. It would have been no 
less intelligible to the pagan audi- 
ence that applauded the plays of 
Euripedes. Change Macbeth to a 
Freudian character, make his early 
indecision a struggle between his id 
and ego, make the king a father 
image—and with the same stroke 
you take the tragedy out of the play. 
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You also lower the tension of the 
play by bewildering the audience. 
So long as characters are motivated 
by moral values, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the play is Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart or a zany farce. Drama 
makes an impression on the mind 
and emotions with a single impact, 
and our mental and emotional re- 
sponses are immediate. In so far as 
their values are identical with ours, 
we are in a state of empathy with 
the characters. It is difficult, at 
times impossible, to form empathy 
with the characters in Freudian 
drama, as we cannot be aware of 
any identity of our personal uncon- 
scious with a character’s uncon- 
scious id. 


[_ drama forces the col- 
lective mind of the audience simul- 
taneously to grasp two levels of 
intention, the apparent and the la- 
tent. Experience has shown that it 
is not always easy for the average 
theatergoer to keep up with events 
that require attention to only one 
plane of action; hence, the necessity 
for foreshadowing and preparation. 
A nameless British director, com- 
menting on the tardy mind of the 
average audience, is reputed to have 
said: “First tell them what you are 
going to do, then tell them you are 
doing it, and then tell them you 
have done it, and maybe, God will- 
ing, they will understand.” Drama 
is an art that demands instant ap- 
prehension. You cannot contem- 
plate its nuances at leisure as you 
can the chiaroseuro of a painting. 
A reader puzzled by an obscurity 
in a novel can read the passage 
again or turn back a few pages for 
a fresh approach. In the theater 
there is no time for a second look. 
You must catch the meaning of a 
line or gesture at once. 
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Another element of drama that is 
either killed or impaired by Freud- 
ian motivation is suspense. Those 
in the audience, who happen to be 
as knowing in psychoanalysis as 
the author, already know that what 
seem to be a character’s decisions 
are really the efforts of his id to 
overpower or evade his ego. Their 
interest is in psychiatry rather than 
drama. To those who are unlettered 
in Freudian dialectics the action is 
often confusing and frustrating. 
Unaware that the character’s real 
motivation is unconscious, they find 
it difficult to empathize with his 
aims. It follows that they cannot 
become too involved in his fate. 


Tue dearth of suspense in Freud- 
ian drama explains why it is so 
often salacious. Authors, aware that 
the clinical motivation of their plays 
is tedious and obscure, substitute 
excitement for suspense; and the 
form of excitement they frequently 
choose is overemphasis of sex. They 
have a ready excuse for exploiting 
sex, of course; as the id, in Freud’s 
definition, is instinctive and lawless 
and resists moral discipline. It is 
not at all difficult to understand 
why playwrights, in an effort to 
make primitive urges intelligible to 
a conventional audience, so often 
resort to the media of aberrant or 
immoral characters. 

For illustration, we may consider 
Tennessee Williams’ best known 
play, but by no means his best, A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Elia Kazan 
insists that the play is poetic trag- 
edy in which we are shown: “. . 
the final dissolution of a person of 
worth, who once had great potential, 
and who, even as she goes down, 
has worth exceeding that of the 
‘healthy,’ coarse-grained figures 
who kill her.” 
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However, more likely the play is 
an illustration of what Freud has 
done to drama; we might even say 
the crime he has committed against 
the art. The effect of Lis influence 
on drama has been a distortion of 
moral values. If Blanche duBois has 
more human worth than other char- 
acters in the play, it is not evident 
in her case history. Like Lillian 
Hellman’s Birdie Hubbard, although 
less refined in spirit—and certainly 
not as sharply etched as a character, 
Blanche was born to survive in a 
culture that no longer exists, turn- 
ing to sex instead of alcohol as a 
sedative for her frustration. De- 
scribing her nymphomania, Blanche 
confesses: 

“I had many intimacies with 
strangers intimacies with 
strangers was all I seemed able to 
fill my empty heart with... . I think 
it was panic, just panic that drove 
me from one to another, hunting for 
some protection—here and there in 
the most unlikely places, even, at 
last, in a seventeen-year-old boy 
but somebody wrote the superin- 
tendent about it—This woman is 
morally unfit for her position.” 

Blanche duBois is certainly a 
pathetic character, and in a saner 
and more charitable world she 
would have been salved with more 
understanding and sympathy and 
suffered less humiliation. Her pa- 
thetic story, however, does not lift 
her to the plateau of tragedy where 
she can face Antigone with level 
eyes. Blanche, without withholding 
compassion from her, is a weak 
woman. Tragedy does not lead from 
weakness. It resists with strength. 
It does not seek catharsis in indul- 
gence. It stands up to fate, tyranny 
or “outrageous fortune” and fights 
back. Jeeter Lester, when he is not 
played for laughs, is a truly tragic 
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figure because he never surrenders 
to economic forces he does not un- 
derstand. One of the most poignant 
scenes in American drama is Jeeter 
sitting in front of his shack, which 
once was a_ house, letting the 
Georgia soil he has always loved 
sift through his fingers. 

Compared with Jeeter, who is 
beaten but uncowed, Blanche is a 
sick soul afflicted with moral leu- 
kemia. She becomes a tragic figure 
only when tragedy is confused with 
involuntary suffering. Dr. Sievers 
who, along with Mr. Kazan, thinks 
Streetcar is authentic tragedy, de- 
scribes it as an unconscious sexual 
battle betwen Blanche and her 
brother-in-law. No playwright can 
make an unconscious conflict visi- 
ble on the stage. The most he can 
do is to try to show his characters 
responding to split-level motiva- 
tion, the hidden intention and the 
overt act. The audience does not 
see, unless all its members are 
skilled psychoanalysts, cannot see 
the atavistic drives that propel 
Blanche and Stanley into each 
other’s arms. Most members of the 
audience see only what the writer 
saw—a bull of a man overpowering 
a fragile woman and throwing her 
on a bed. In Freudian drama, the 
invisible id often becomes quite ob- 
vious pornography. 
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I, the recent play Compulsion, the 
emphasis is on the legal aspect of 
the Loeb-Leopold case but the law- 
yer’s plea like that of Darrow in 
the actual case seems to remove the 
crime from the area of moral re- 
sponsibility. The title Compulsion 
suggests that the leading characters 
were compelled by unconscious 
drives to murder their victim. Why 
punish them for an act they were 
compelled to commit? 

In Miss Isobel, written by an Aus- 
tralian and a Britisher, and which 
had a brief run here, we have a 
Freudian drama of regression with 
an unusual twist of the silver cord. 
A daughter instead of a son is held 
in bondage by an overly-protective 
mother. When the daughter finally 
rebels, asserting her right to live 
her own life, her rebellion throws 
her mother into some kind of shock 
(Freudians must have a word for it) 
in which she reverts to a young 
woman, imagining that her daugh- 
ter is her mother. Later in the play, 
the mother regresses to childhood, 
asking her daughter-mother for 
toys. The play may be interesting 
to psychologists as a dramatized 
case history, amusing to the kind of 
people who flocked to Bedlam to 
laugh at the antics of the inmates. 
As I see it, all Freudian plays are 
dramatizations of disease. 





Writer at Work 


by FLOYD ANDERSON 


W unne is something all of us 
think we could do—if only we had 
the time. Writing is something all 
of us read; and often think we 
could do better—if only we had the 
time. Writing is something few of 
us realize is work, infinite pains 
with characterization, with locale, 
with personalities, and of course 
with plot. 

Did you ever wonder how a book 
is put together? How an author 
develops his characters, researches 
his background—the pains to which 
he goes to provide you with a read- 
able, realistic, believable story? 

Here is a writer at work: this is 
how he does it. 

The author is William E. Barrett, 
author of The Left Hand of God 
(and surely you remember the stir 
it caused when came out), The 
Shadow of the Images, and his lat- 
est, The Sudden Strangers — plus 
hundreds of articles, fillers, short 
stories and novels. Plus a new book 
he is now writing with a French 
Canadian background, which, he 
says, “is fascinating to any Cath- 
olic.” 

The basic plot of Left Hand is 
familiar to you; it became a best 
seller, and was later made into a 
movie. It is the story of a man 
who masqueraded as a priest. 

The idea of the book dictated the 
background. Barrett had to find 
where it could have happened. 
“There weren’t very many places 


where a man could impersonate a 
priest, where he was all alone, where 
he had the soul-searching decision 
whether he should continue in sacri- 
lege,” he said. “In most places he 
could pick up a phone, or walk 
down the road and find a real priest. 
I had to find a place where he would 
be absolutely on his own, and so | 
picked one of the furthest missions 
of the Church—China.” 

He had always been interested in 
China, so the area wasn’t completely 
foreign to him. But he had to nar- 
row it down to one particular sec- 
tion; then he read everything he 
could on it. He made notes for 
months, and read, he believes, 
everything that was written by a 
missioner, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. He was trying to get 
a physical picture of the missions, 
what they were up against. The 
missionary journals gave all the 
details. “It drives you crazy, just 
reading it for reading,” he said, 
“but if you’re reading for informa- 
tion, it’s there.” 


0. take The Sudden Strangers, his 
latest book. This is a story with a 





Floyd Anderson sketched this personal 
profile of a writer at work after a recent 
visit in Denver with novelist William E. 
Barrett, author of The Left Hand of God. A 
hard-working newspaperman, Mr. Anderson 
is Managing Editor of the Newark Advocate 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the Catholic Press Association. 
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musical comedy background, of a 
star whose husband is now a 
Brother in a monastery and of her 
son; a completely different back- 
ground from Left Hand. But, as 
Barrett says, he doesn’t like to re- 
peat a pattern. 

He had little firsthand knowl- 
edge of a theatrical background— 
school theatricals on his own ac- 
count, and his daughter had been 
handling stage reviews for a few 
years for a Denver newspaper. 

But when Barrett decided he was 
going to use a theatrical back- 
ground, he went to work on his re- 
search. He got Theater Arts for 
about six years back, and read it 
for a knowledge of how people in 
the theater talked about their own 
field and what was of interest to 
them. 

He began buying some of the 
books advertised in Theater Arts 
for the same reason—to get the 
“feel” of this new field. Then he 
played, over and over and over 
again, the records of some of the 
great musical shows. 

He had to get the sense of the 
songs and their rhythms—because 
he had to produce a whole back- 
ground of former shows for Do- 
rinda, the star. He had to write 
lyrics, title songs and shows. “I had 
to be saturated with the actual 
shows,” he said, “in order to create 
the ones that weren’t real.” 

Or, for another instance, take 
The Shadow of the Images, the 
book between these two. 

This is a realistic novel of a big 
city—but really realistic. Barrett 
says: “You can’t reach a slum in 
any American city without passing 
dozens of churches. . . . Besides 
crime and brutality, we have reli- 
gion; we have religious people; we 
have churches.” 
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It is largely concerned with po- 
lice work. And Barrett says: “I 
knew policemen. I| talked to them. 
I went down to the courts and | 
listened to the actual cases and 
heard policemen testify. I followed 
some cases right through from the 
beginning to the end, from the ar- 
rest through the trial. So that over 
quiet a period of time I built up a 
pretty good picture.” 

He had, of course, known police- 
men before. In the very early days 
of his writing career, when he lived 
in St. Louis, he used to write detéc- 
tive stories. He used to go down 
to the morgue and visit with the 
night medical superintendent, a 
medical student at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. And policemen would 
drop in for poker games. Barrett 
notes, “You get to know people if 
you play poker with them... . The 
police mind is pretty much the same 
wherever you find it.” 


Bu: there is more to good writing, 
to successful writing that people 


want to read, than intensive re- 
search, than thorough knowledge of 
your background. 

You need people—characters that 
the reader is interested in, that he 
is concerned about, that stir him in 
one way or another. 

“As a particular rule,” says Bar- 
rett, “I would say that any story 
starts with characters. Sometimes 
you don’t get under way with it, you 
don’t get going with it, until you do 
have people. 

“But very often you can have an 
idea that nags at you and bores into 
you—and then the people start to 
gather around the idea, the kind of 
people to whom this or that could 
happen. And not until these people 
do gather, do you have any story.” 

The first step, he feels, is to get 


” 
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very well acquainted with the char- 
acters of the story. “They have got 
to be as real to you as the people 
next door. They just have to be, 
because you have to live with them 
through the book. You can’t have 
them with a decision to make—and 
wonder what they will do. If you 
know them well enough, they will 
make the decision. You don’t have 
to make decisions for them through- 
out the whole length of the book; 
they make their own.” 

And Barrett has his own way of 
getting acquainted with them. He 
starts by deciding how old they are. 
For every character, even the most 
minor one, Barrett picks a birth 
date. It may be Sept. 12, 1903. He 
may “pull it out of a hat,” but he 
then knows what the character’s 
birth date is—and he is then a little 
bit more real “because I know some- 
thing about him.” 

“I want to know where he was 
born,” says Barrett. “I pick a place 
where he was born. Perhaps for 
several days I just live with this one 
person. I find what kind of parents 
he had, what their names were, the 
neighborhood in which he lived. 
And then I write up what happened 
on his twelfth birthday.” 

This is Barrett’s favorite method 
for getting acquainted with his 
characters. He feels that the twelfth 
birthday is very important, that it 
is a transition stage in a person’s 
life. And then he takes that char- 
acter through the whole day. 

“If I have him born on Sept. 12, 
1903, and his twelfth birthday was 
on Sept. 12, 1915, I look up to find 
what happened that day in the 
world. It may be something really 
exciting—and that’s something he 
would remember.” 

Then, by the time he is ready to 
get into the novel, Barrett has been 
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working with all these people. “I 
have actually written scenes in 
which they have lived, scenes that 
had nothing to do with the novel 
and where I wasn’t under any strain 
of getting them into the narrative. 
It is completely relaxed — just to 
bring them through an eventless 
day. It is important to them but 
not to anybody else. It is the kind of 
thing some people write in all seri- 
ousness for some magazines. They 
call it a short story. But it is just 
a finger exercise in preparing for a 
novel.” 

This he does for every character 
in the book, and is part of Barrett’s 
dossier on him, together with his 
birthday, physical description, par- 
ticular mannerisms, and so forth. 


B anserr has a definite revulsion 
to that certain materialism in fic- 
tion that he describes as “the rather 
sordid approach to life—-when you 
approach it just on the flesh route 
and just look at that one dimension 
of the body. 

“If you see life just in the one 
dimension of body,” he says, “it is 
a pretty sad thing. If you look at 
it in the two dimensions of body 
and mind, it is more interesting. 
But it is kind of futile too, because 
if you’ve just got mind and body, 
the mind has to go around in cir- 
cles if it hasn’t any convictions, and 
it takes the body with it.” 

He remarked that some very ex- 
cellent novelists who work in these 
two dimensions, the body and the 
mind, “leave you with a feeling of 
futility. You put the book down 
and you are vaguely depressed.” 

Barrett has had the feeling “that 
the only way to write a novel is to 
write it in the three dimensions of 
body and mind and soul.” 

“As soon as I start writing in 
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those three dimensions,” he says, 
“and I think in terms of Catholic 
symbols, the Catholicism just gets 
in there incidentally because my 
philosophy of the novel is that it 
should be three-dimensional. If | 
were a Protestant with the way I 
feel about life, I would still try to 
write the three-dimensional novel 
perhaps using Protestant symbols.” 

Barrett feels that writers have a 
very great responsibility. “You 
have written a book,” he says. “You 
can’t call it back. It goes banging 
along, colliding with human lives 
long after you are dead. If you are 
responsible for all those lives, where 
does that stop? I think you have to 
be careful.” 

The letters he gets from readers 
convince him of that. . . that you 
touch a lot of lives if you write. 

For instance, after The Left Hand 
of God was published, he personally 
received over six hundred letters, 
and Redbook, which published it 
serially, received thousands of let- 
ters. The great bulk of these were 
from Protestants. 

He said that Redbook tried to do 
a sorting job on the letters, using 
a big refectory table. They put the 
letters in stacks according to what 
the writer had emphasized. They 
found that the heaviest comment— 
and the same was true of the letters 
Barrett received—was on the con- 
fessional scene in Left Hand. A 
typical letter ran: 

“The most repulsive thing about 
Catholicism to me has always been 
the confessional and the idea of 
confession. It never occurred to me 
that the confession is an ordeal for 
the priest.” 

As Barrett pointed out, they were 
surprised—“it had just not occur- 
red to them that it might be tough 
on the priest.” 
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A number of letters commented 
that the writers had never been able 
to picture how a confessional looked 
or even the mechanism of it—the 
two doors and the grille, that it was 
completely dark, and that the priest 
couldn’t see the penitent. 

The second heaviest comment on 
Left Hand concerned the Mass. Bar- 
rett was taking an imposter “priest” 
through the Mass, and many of the 
Protestants — and some Catholics 
too—commented that the detail on 
the Mass interested them very 
much. Some Protestants wrote that 
they had never understood before 
the necessity of Latin in the Mass. 
Some also said very frankly that 
they had never realized that there 
was a definite pattern to the Mass 
—they thought it was a “lot of 
mumbo-jumbo.” 

Thus Barrett feels that “it was 
an educational job indirectly for a 
lot of people.” 


How long does it take to write a 
book? It varies, of course, with au- 
thors, and books too. 

On The Left Hand of God, the 
actual working time was over two 


years. This was not “dreaming 
time,” says Barrett, because it was 
an idea he had been moving in his 
mind for quite a long time, but 
didn’t know how to handle. How- 
ever, he did a lot of other writing 
while he was working on Left Hand, 
so that the actual writing of it was 
probably not more than a year. 
The Shadow of the Images took 
two years to write. Because The Left 
Hand of God, in Barrett’s phrase, 
had been a “fortunate book,” he 
paid himself a salary for two years 
out of the returns in order to write 
Shadow. He took two years to 
write it, and didn’t write a line of 
anything else during that time. 
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You write the book; and say it 
takes two years. Then add tw« 
months for decision, six to nine 
months going into publishing, with 
a small advance which is more or 
less nominal against your royalties. 
It may be closer to a year after ac- 
ceptance before you get any worth- 
while royalties—so that with some 
books it is almost three years before 
you have any returns from them. 

Barrett feels that it is “stupid 
and amateurish” for critics to say 
that a writer writes for money, or 
that he is commercially minded. 
If money were the only object, he 
says, “I could do much better do- 
ing something else rather than writ- 
ing fiction, particularly fiction with 
a Catholic background. That im- 
mediately throws out the window 
a great mass of potential readers 
who won’t touch anything that is 
Catholic or that has a Catholic back- 
ground.” 

Of course, “you hope that you 
will have financial returns,” he 
adds, “and if you don’t, you are in 
trouble. But that is not your moti- 
vation in writing. 

“You have themes that hold you. 
You have problems come up that 
you would like to tackle fictionally. 
That is your motivation because 
when you start on the idea you 
don’t know whether you are going 
to make a dollar. You may not 
make a thing.” 


B assert ran into that disaster 
after he finished The Shadow of the 
Images. That was a book, he said, 
which had exhausted his creative 
faculties pretty well. He felt there 
wasn’t another story in him. 

He decided to do a biography. He 
determined to confine himself to the 
facts of a life so that he wouldn’t 
have to create anything. 
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For a long time he had been in- 
terested in a French novelist, J. K. 
Huysmans. He was born in 1848, 
a contemparary of Zola. At first 
he was a man of no religion at all, 
and of no particular morals, who 
wrote the naturalist or realist fic- 
tion of his time. Then, says Barrett, 
Huysmans got interested in the oc- 
cult and was mixed up with devil 
worship in Paris and even attended 
the Black Mass. 

Then came Huysmans’ revulsion, 
and his feeling that where there 
was so much negative there must be 
a positive—and that is how he be- 
came interested in the Catholic 
Church. 

Barrett thought Huysmans’ story 
was a great one. He not only came 
into the Church but wrote great 
Catholic novels and mystical works, 
and died as a Benedictine Oblate. 
“There was a life,” said Barrett; 
“there was my particular kind of 
material.” 

Barrett spent the year after he 
finished Shadow reading everything 
of Huysmans in translation and in 
French that he could find. He 
thought he would make his rough 
copy of the book, and then go to 
Paris, spend a couple of months 
there, and fill in the things he hadn’! 
been able to do at a distance. 

Barrett spent a whole year work- 
ing on this life of Huysmans—and 
then within the space of three 
months, two English writers came 
out with biographies of J. K. Huys- 
mans. There had never been any— 
and then two were published in a 
quarter-year. 

“There was no percentage in writ- 
ing a third,” Barrett decided. “So 
I had to throw away a year’s work. 
There was no salvage at all. That 
year was one of no return what- 
ever.” 
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Bseurts own experience in be- 
coming a full-time, free-lance writer 
is most interesting. Born in New 
York, and educated by the Christian 
Brothers, graduated from Manhat- 
tan College, he was an advertising 
manager in the Southwest when he 
started. 

He was married and living in 
St. Louis. His work kept him trav- 
eling five months out of the year. 
He had always been interested in 
writing, had written a few articles, 
feature stories, etc. But traveling, 
he would get to his hotel room at 
night and write. He was in glam- 
ourous, exciting oil territory, and 
his stories were about the oil fields 
because he saw them in action. “I 
sold a surprising number of those 
stories,” he said. 

He and his wife talked it over 
and decided that the first year he 
made more money from writing 
than from his job, he would quit 
in order to write full time. 

With that incentive, in 1928 it 
happened—he made more from 
writing than from his job. So he 
resigned. “Of course,” he says, “no- 
body told me there was going to be 
a depression in October, 1929.” 

He opened his own office in St. 
Louis on March 1, 1929. He bought 
a secondhand desk, a swivel chair 
and typewriter and rented this little 
office. “I was in business,” he says. 

He thought because he had been 
able to write so much fiction in his 
spare time—and sell it—he would 
have no trouble with all his time 
devoted to it. 

For ten weeks he went religiously 
to that office—and he couldn’t write 
a line. “I was paralyzed,” he said. 
It was like stage fright. He had to 
do it, and because he had to, he 
couldn’t get, he remembers, two 
sentences on paper that made sense. 
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But after ten desperate weeks, he 
snapped out of it and really started 
writing again. 

And then the depression came in 
with the stock market crash in Oc- 
tober, 1929. “But I never went back 
on a payroll for five minutes,” he 
says. 

During the depression, Barrett 
recalls that the temptation was 
great to go back on some kind of 
job. But he had a very strong sus- 
picion that if he did, he would never 
venture into free-lance writing 
again, and so he kept plugging and 
got through it. 

He didn’t have any particular 
good fortune. One bank folded un- 
der the Barretts three weeks before 
their first child was born. The same 
happened with another bank just 
when they were getting on their 
feet again. “We weren’t among the 
people who were aloof from the de- 
pression,” he declares. “We were 
really down in it.” 

But he feels that going through 
the depression “was really a splen- 
did experience because that was 
tragedy on a large scale. Everyone 
you knew, or practically everyone, 
was in the same boat. It had a cer- 
tain grandeur which just petty debt 
never has. 

“People helped one another, and 
I think it was a courageous thing. 
I wouldn’t want to have it again for 
the country, but for my own part 
I don’t think I would object to 
living through it again. Although it 
was hard,” he recalls, “it was a 
rather tremendous human experi- 
ence. It gave me a lot of insight 
into people and a lot of understand- 
ing of people because of what we 
shared.” 


Weesssess E. BARRETT is a writer, a 
professional writer. His published 
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short stories run into the hundreds. 
“I do know,” he says, “that at one 
time I was very prolific because I 
had to be. I guess my short stories 
and short novels and things like 
that would total several hundreds.” 

He has a certain impatience with 
young writers who have written 
one or two things and come to ask 
where they can sell it. “If you try 
to tell them, ‘You haven’t even be- 
gun yet, this is just practice work. 
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Go back and write some more,’ they 
are offended,” he says. 

Writing is something all of us 
think we could do—if we had the 
time ... but time is only one factor. 
Determination and perseverance 
and everlasting writing, writing, 
are necessary to make a good writer, 
a professional writer. 

That’s what Bill Barrett is—a 
professional writer, and he works 
at his profession. 


The Annunctation 


by CARL QUINN 


THERE is dread that fades with sleeping 
and terror that wrings the soul free 
of every thought but its acid self 


—a white-hot fury of pain. 


When you heard the thunder of God’s voice 

crashing through your consciousness 

like the roar of the desert wind through the cypresses, 
was this the dread you chose? 


And when, by your nod, you surrendered 
and were filled with the Breath of God 


like a budding tree, 


how could you keep from crying out? 


In this moment's glimpse of a future 

crushed among the branches of a thornwood tree 
what terror froze your heart 

as eternity was trapped in the womb of time? 
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Lavina Finin 


ee 

Baprisas will be at 1:30 P. M. in 
the church,” the priest announced 
from the pulpit. Sunday after Sun- 
day my husband and I had heard 
those words, giving little or no 


thought to them. But this week 
they resounded in our minds, and, 
all at once, we were aware that they 
were important to us and our first 
child, born eleven days earlier. 
All the way home from Mass we 
talked of the approaching Baptism 
of our son. In our wedding arrange- 
ments we had tried to express the 
sacramental meaning of marriage 
and now we began to wonder if we 
couldn’t do more along the same 
line when the baby became a “Child 
of God and an Heir of Heaven.” 
After discussing it between seem- 
ingly endless feedings, changings 
and washings, we decided we 


wanted our child to have something 
with which he could commemorate 
his Baptism since, after all, this was 
to be his first sacrament, making 
him a member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. 

We sent to the St. Leo Shop in 
Newport, R. I., for a baptismal robe 
kit. The baby’s grandmother busily 
embroidered a Temple of the Holy 
Spirit on the 16 by 28 inch scapular- 
shaped white linen garment—a gar- 
ment symbolic of the sanctifying 
grace bestowed on the soul by Bap- 
tism. At our request she used gold 
thread instead of the white floss 
that was included in the package 
and which we thought would not 
show up well enough. To accent 
the design Grandma also cross- 
stitched the bottom of the robe in 
gold and entwined the metallic 
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thread through the white cord and 
tassles at the neckline. This was 
the robe which would be slipped on 
the baby when the priest said: 
“Receive this white garment and 
carry it unstained to the judgment 
seat of Our Lord Jesus Christ so 
that you may have life everlasting.” 
(It was used rather than the usual 
substitute of a white cloth touched 
to the infant’s head.) 

Another practice that we had 
heard about and quickly decided to 
adopt was to decorate the candle 
that our son would be given through 
his sponsor at the ceremony. The 
baby’s father adorned a thick, 12 
inch beeswax taper, symbolic of the 
living presence or Light of Christ 
who comes to dwell in the baptized. 
With a clean pen point he scratched 
appropriate designs into the candle 
and then went over them with col- 
ored drawing ink which dries much 
more quickly than oil paint and is 
easier to use. Beneath a gold sym- 
bol of the Holy Ghost, he lettered 
in red the baby’s name and date of 
his Baptism. On the other side of 
the candle he cut the Alpha and 
Omega, indicative of God as Be- 
ginning and End, and blue waves, 
signifying the cleansing water of the 
sacrament. 


Tavs, we made it possible to estab- 
lish the family custom of celebrat- 
ing the baby’s Baptismal Day as 
well as his Birthday and Saint’s 
Day. What we will do is to make 
the Baptismal Day equally festive 
with a family celebration and pro- 
vide a small present of a spiritual 
nature. The first Baptismal Day 
gift will probably be a ceramic tile 
we are now having made by Mrs. 
Ernst Winter, West Nyack, N. Y., 
the former Johanna Trapp of the 
famous singing family. While the 
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design will be created by the artist 
herself, who, incidentally, does ex- 
quisite work, we expect it will em- 
brace a picture of the baby’s patron, 
St. Gerard Majella, as well as his 
own name, birth and baptismal 
dates. We will hang it on the wall 
of his bedroom as an ornamental 
piece and, more importantly, as a 
means of acquainting him with his 
patron saint and reminding him al- 
ways to imitate his virtues. In 
later years the gift may be a statue 
of his patron, medal, holy water 
font, or book on the life of a saint. 

On the baptismal anniversary we 
will also burn the baby’s candle at 
the principal meal and we will have 
him wear his baptismal robe and 
renew his vows. (When he gets old 
enough to recite them and under- 
stand them, of course—until then 
we will do it for him.) We hope to 
be able to have his godparents as 
guests at dinner each year, which, 
we think, will be a good way of 
keeping contact with them. And we 
will make it a point to visit the 
church at which the baby was bap- 
tized and to discuss the significance 
of the sacrament and its outward 
signs of water, salt, oil, candle and 
robe. 

When we called on our pastor to 
tell him of our plans, he was visibly 
pleased, suggested we spread the 
ideas and, indeed, offered to admin- 
ister the sacrament himself. The 
only thing he asked of us was that 
we consider including Mary in our 
son’s name as some religious orders 
of men do and as laymen do, among 
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them the Irish poet, Joseph Mary 
Plunkett. Long months before, we 
had decided if the baby were a boy, 
his name would be Gerard (in honor 
of the saint who is his mother’s 
special friend) Anthony (his fa- 
ther’s middle name). It was an 
easy matter to add Mary and, grate- 
ful for the proposal, we were glad 
to do so. 


As the eagerly anticipated hour of 
the Baptism itself arrived, we awoke 
our first-born, nervously dressed 
him all in white—from diaper and 
shirt to christening dress and silk 
coat and hat—wrapped him in a 
downy white blanket and carried 
him, sleeping, to the church. As we 
entered, we couldn’t escape compar- 
ing the action to the Presentation of 
the Child Jesus at the Temple in 
Jerusalem. With about 25 relatives 
and friends gathered around the 
font our son was baptized by the 
pastor, who, as we had asked, used 
English except for the exorcisms 
which must still be said in Latin. 
We were gratified to hear the ver- 
nacular because we believed it 
would recall for those present, in 
words they could understand, their 
own baptismal promises. 

The pastor suggested that all the 
people in attendance join in saying 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Our Fa- 
ther. When he exchanged his violet 
stole for a white one, he explained 
this was to signify the Church’s joy 
over the prospective member. To 
explain other aspects of the impres- 
sive ceremony we distributed to our 
guests pamphlets on The Rite of 
Baptism which we had obtained 
from the Liturgical Press at St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. In 
this way they were able to follow 
the priest and to comprehend ex- 
actly what he was doing. 
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To invite them to the Baptism we 
had used combination birth and 
baptismal announcements which 
we had procured from Berliner and 
McGinnis, Nevada City, Calif.; Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
On these cards proper liturgical 
symbols replaced such coy, secular 
signs as the stork or three-cornered 
pants, and the phraseology in the 
right perspective read: “God has 
blessed us with the arrival of .. . 
who will become His child through 
the Holy Waters of Baptism on 
... Most of them asked the recipi- 
ents to rejoice with us, the parents, 
at the birth, and many contained 
quotations from the psalms like: 
“Behold, children are a gift of God” 
or, “Your children shall be as olive 
plants around your table.” The 
church calendar often was used 
to designate both the birth and bap- 
tismal dates such as “Feast of St. 
Jude Thaddeus” or “Twenty-Second 
Sunday after Pentecost”. And, the 
godparents’ names frequently were 
included. 

After the pastor had finished 
baptizing the baby, he inquired if 
we would like to have him dedicate 
him to the Blessed Virgin Mary. We, 
of course, replied we would, and he 
took our little one in his arms, laid 
him on the altar for the dedication, 
and carried him to the statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in a niche in the 
Grotto-like rocks (while all of us 
held our breaths, hoping he would 
not trip over his flowing robes and 
the baby’s blanket.) 


Tex he bestowed on me the 
Church’s beautiful blessing of a 
mother after childbirth, which, un- 
fortunately, has fallen into disuse 
in so many places. In reading about 
this practice before the baby was 
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born, we discovered the principal 
reason for its lack of use is that 
“churching” is erroneously re- 
garded as a cleansing or purification 
rite. The idea is, of course, com- 
pletely at odds with the Christian 
concept of married love and makes 
the blessing a painful and even em- 
barrassing process for the mother 
so that even some well-intentioned 
women who have it, do so grimly. 
Rightly understood, however, the 
blessing is a source of joy and grace, 
publicly expressing thanks for the 
safe delivery of the child: “Let us 
pray. Almighty, Everlasting God, 
Who, through the delivery of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, has turned the 
pains of the faithful at childbirth 
into joy, look mercifully upon this, 
Thy handmaid, coming in gladness 
to Thy Temple to offer up her 
thanks and grant that, after this 
life, by the merits and intercession 


of the same Blessed Mary, she may 
merit to attain, together with her 
offspring, the joys of everlasting 


happiness. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” The blessing also be- 
speaks the Church’s great reverence 
and respect for the mother. 

After we left the church, the cele- 
bration continued at home where, 
with friends and relatives as wit- 
nesses, we solemnly entered Ger- 
ard’s Baptism in Our Family Book 
of Life. Given to us as an engage- 
ment gift, this book is published by 
Conception Abbey and records most 
fittingly the important events of 
religious significance in the family. 
My husband had arranged every- 
thing for this day since I, as a new 
mother, was not quite up to plan- 
ning a party. He placed the open 
book on the buffet table with the 
baby’s baptismal candle and robe 
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beside it. When the right moment 
came, he lit the candle and read 
aloud from the book two pages of 
explanatory text, relating the sacra- 
ment to family life. The words were 
in part: 

“Birth makes children members 
of the family. Through Baptism 
they become members of a higher 
family. It incorporates them into 
the Body of Christ. It makes them 
living members of the Mystical 
Body. Baptism is a family sacra- 
ment. It gives life, the life of Christ. 
The father, mother, and children 
are a family. Because of Baptism, 
they are the family of God. They 
are the Body of Christ, the Church 
in miniature.” 

Then my husband wrote in our 
first child’s name, date of birth and 
rebirth and the church where the 
sacrament was administered. The 
pastor, who had come back to the 
house with us, godfather and god- 
mother signed their names. And 
my husband read aloud again—this 
time of the blessing I had received. 
It was an impressive home cere- 
mony. 

We had intentionally kept the 
refreshments simple so that the 
whole thing would not get out of 
proportion or become something we 
would not be able to repeat in fu- 
ture years for the rest of the off- 
spring we hope to have. We asked 
the baby’s godmother to cut the big 
white cake his grandmother had 
baked and decoratively frosted with 
his name and baptismal date. Cof- 
fee was poured; nuts and mints 
were passed. 

The guest of honor? He was fast 
asleep in his bassinet, oblivious to 
the gaiety, unbothered, and, thank 
God, full of Grace. 





Love in the Dark 


by WALTER R. DENT 


Avan was feeling completely de- 
feated. She knew her mother had 
brought somebody into the living 
room where she had been reading 
Braille. Her rather brassy voice had 
shown only too clearly that it was 
another “possible but not probable.” 
Just another man, Avril thought, 
brought in to see if he would fall in 
love or maybe make a deal to marry 
me. 

She was sick of it, sick to death 
of the whole thing. Who would fall 
in love with someone who had been 
blind from birth and might even 
bring blind children into the world? 

Suddenly it dawned on her that 
the usual things were not coming in 
from the stranger to her other 
senses. This man was certainly dif- 
ferent, for he gave no sound nor be- 
trayed any sort of personality. It 
was almost as if he were a ghost, 
and that made her shiver a bit. Sud- 
denly he started to move toward 
her. 

She noted that he placed his feet 
on the ground like a ballet dancer. 
She heard the touch of the ball of 
each foot as he placed it down in a 
sort of sliding motion on the waxed 
floor. That was the way she walked 
also. First, the ball of the foot 
touches the ground and feels it to 
see if it is solid, then the rest of the 
foot comes down firmly. It is al- 
most cat-like in its effect. 

He must be a dancer, she thought, 
and wondered again why that very 


alert nose of hers could not sense 
him. There was, for example, none 
of that sergy, gasoliny odor that 
usually goes with men’s clothes. 
There wasn’t even the aroma of 
tweeds or of shaving lotion. 


I. was too late to think any more, 
for suddenly her mother’s voice 
thundered into her sensitive ears. 
Mrs. Huntley, of course, always took 
it for granted that her daughter was 
deaf as well as blind. 

“Avril,” she said loudly, “I would 
like you to know your father’s jun- 
ior partner, Mr. Philip Louden.” 

She felt a large firm cool hand 
touch her fingers gently and sud- 
denly enfold them. She could feel 
callouses on the palm. He works 
with his hands, she thought, or 
maybe golfs a lot. Aloud she said, 
“How do you do, Mr. Louden.” She 
did not know it, but her face was 
unsmiling. In fact it was almost 
grim. So they had a junior partner 
for her now! 

Her own mind had been trying to 
analyze the voice of the unseen man. 
Unfortunately it was as carefully 
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modulated as a radio announcer’s 
and betrayed nothing but polite in- 
terest. 

Suddenly she realized that a si- 
lence had fallen. She knew it was 
up to her to start a conversation. 

“I take it you are here for the 
week end?” she tried to say lightly. 

He nodded and then realizing the 
error said, “Of course, and I know | 
am going to enjoy it.” 

That was all. Yet somewhere a 
rising tumult was making itself felt 
far within Avril’s body and mind. 
It was very apparent that the mag- 
netism this man emitted could and 
would upset her tremendously if she 
did not take precautions. She turned 
a little awkwardly and called gently, 
“Here, Rex, here boy.” 

A large seeing-eye dog rose from 
behind her chair and trotted obedi- 
enty to her knees. She scratched the 
dog’s ear for a moment in puzzled 
wonder. The animal did not show 
the slightest interest in the new- 
comer. That was really amazing. 

For a moment Avril felt a sense 
of panic. She had always depended 
on Rex’s reactions to help her create 
some sort of personality out of any 
stranger. His failure to respond to 
this man had her really confused 
now, for she could not tell whether 
the dog liked him or whether Mr. 
Louden had the same feeling toward 
dogs. 

That startling fact frightened her 
a little as she realized that still one 
more link in the dreaming up of this 
man’s personality had been lost. 

Luckily for Avril her mother did 
not notice the signs of trouble. See- 
ing she had done all that was pos- 
sible, Mrs. Huntley discreetly mut- 
tered something about seeing other 
guests and withdrew. 

Avril wondered if any of her 
thoughts were mirrored on her 
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face. That made her face feel warm. 
She knew instinctively that she was 
blushing. 


‘Tene was silence for a moment 
and then he said, “I like your hair. 
I like glossy black hair.” 

That was such a shattering diver- 
sion that for a moment she was 
speechless. “Hair!” she managed 
at last, “that is a queer thing to 
talk about.” 

“I don’t know,” he said compan- 
ionably. “If any person has some- 
thing particularly nice about them, 
I think they should be told. Your 
hair is lovely. How do you manage 
to get it so beautifully done?” 

She knew what he meant and was 
ready to devastate him with a sen- 
tence like: “It’s none of your busi- 
ness.” Instead she said, “I do it 
myself.” 

“You can’t,” he said incredu- 
lously. “Why that hair is really 
beautifully arranged.” 

Avril could feel anger leap within 
her. Almost sarcastically she an- 
swered, “I think this is all rather 
silly. After all, I think I should 
know.” 

“I am 
“but—” 

Suddenly she smiled. “You mean 
you don’t think I am as blind as I 
look.” 

The double entendre made him 
laugh. In spite of her suspicions 
she joined in. “That must be it,” 
he confessed. “I know I tried to 
comb my hair when I was like that 
but I made a miserable job of it.” 

“When I was like that—” The 
words drove into her subconscious 
mind like the punch of a bullet. 
“You mean,” she gasped, “that you 
were once blind?” 

“Yes, I was,” he admitted, “and 
for nearly two years during the 


sorry,” he said slowly, 
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war. The doctors thought my sight 
might come back some day if I had 
a shock. Well, it happened and my 
vision returned. Is yours like that?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. I don’t know 
the technical name but they say it 
is for good.” She was surprised at 
herself speaking so freely for she 
had never been able to talk to any- 
one like this before. He seemed to 
dominate her. “I was wondering a 
lot of things about you,” she man- 
aged, “but now I understand.” 

He laughed. “I know just what 
you mean and thank you. I made a 
point of keeping my clothes washed 
instead of cleaned so there is no 
smell and—” 

“You mean you actually wash 
your suits?” 

“More or less,” he admitted. 
“There are new detergents you 
know that do the job. I remembered 
how I grew to hate the odor of 


clothes when I was that way, so 
now I take precautions. It seemed 
to me that they interfered with a 


man’s real personality. I like to 
sense people through a sort of mag- 
netism they send out.” 

“You have felt them?” Avril said 
incredulously, “Why I thought—” 

“That you were the only one who 
did,” he finished. “Well, now you 
know that all blind people do. That 
is the one thing I miss most now 
that I can see, for no longer can I 
get what I call the ‘feel’ of peopie, 
I suppose I send out a sort of mag- 
netism to you?” 

“I must confess you do,” she 
laughed. 

“I hope you like it,” he said and 
went on, “I suppose you are won- 
dering what I look like?” 

“Yes, I am,” she admitted. 

“Well—let me see. I am thirty- 
four years old, six feet tall, weigh 
175 pounds, have mouse-colored 
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hair, a wide mouth, large ears and 
my father says I have the sad ex- 
pression of a bloodhound.” 

They both laughed. He took her 
arm and said, “Let’s go into the 
garden.” 

As Rex watched in silence his 
mistress willingly took the arm of 
the stranger and walked out into 
the bright fall sunshine. 


Tue soft sliding crunch of the 
gravel underfoot, the warm invisible 
flow from the afternoon sun, the 
curiously blending scents from 
flowers and the good earth, plus a 
faint aroma of tar from some road- 
work a few blocks away, and above 
all the glowing warmth that came 
from the man beside her, made it 
one of the brightest afternoons in 
Avril’s life. 

She did not know what they 
talked about nor did she care. There 
was his mention of the curious 
zinging sounds that blind people get 
from the bull fiddle at symphony 
concerts and the beautiful feeling 
of protection that you receive from 
feeling the warm, soft nudging muz- 
zle of your seeing-eye dog. The talk 
did not seem to matter so much as 
this other blending of magnetic 
waves that went out between them. 

What did count was that near 
the end of the glowing, soft-scented 
hour, it came to her with somewhat 
of a shock that this unknown had 
an increasing interest for her. She 
let the thought linger in her mind 
and played almost tenderly with 
the emotions that the realization 
gave her. 

She wanted to touch him, and 
she leaned nearer and ever closer 
as they sat side by side in a sum- 
mer seat. She did not want to talk, 
but just listen to the soft cadences 
of his voice as he told her what the 
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garden looked like in the eyes of a 
man who had been blind, and there- 
fore could appreciate it. 

It wasn’t until near the end of the 
hour that something else came into 
her mind, a thought so devastating 
that all joy faded like a cloud in the 
sky. 


Wruar brought it on was simple 
nough. He had been speaking of 
how the sunlight, which was a 
golden-amber color, poured over the 
flowers and subtly changed their 
colors. Purple petunias, for exam- 
ple, that had looked sullen and hard 
without the sunshine became a 
frisky, gossamer golden-blue that 
was enhanced by the black and gold 
bees darting in and out of the petals. 
It gave a new vividness to the world 
and all that was in it. It made her 
heart ache for the sight of the things 
he described with fierce and des- 
perate longing. 

Possibly he had become a little 
too lyrical for his own good for his 
voice was husky as he said, “God— 
Avril—I wish you could see this 
with me.” 

There it was, right out in the 
open, stark and naked. She, of 
course, could never see these things. 
He had been describing them to her 
because he knew what it felt like to 
be blind, which meant to her he had 
been doing it out of pity. Pity— 
that was the word that scared and 
burned her happiness all away. 

She moved slightly away from 
him. He sensed it and having been 
blind himself knew the reason. “I 
did not mean to say that, Avril,” he 
whispered, “honestly, I didn’t mean 
it that way. Oh Lord! I don’t know 
what I did mean but I do know I did 
not mean it that way.” 

She tried to be bright. “I imagine 
that tea is ready now,” she said. 
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“Hadn’t we better go in and meet 
the rest of the guests?” She felt him 
move. In the twinkling of an eye 
her other senses told her she had 
offended him. The magnetism of 
him seemed to die away and there 
was an aching coldness between 
them. It was all for the best, though, 
she thought to herself. Better to 
kill it now than to prolong the 
agony. 

He stumbled to his feet filled with 
a sudden surge of anger. He turned 
and was about to walk away with- 
out another word when he remem- 
bered. 

It was then that he saw her stand- 
ing there so straight, so still, so 
white, but afraid. In one frantic 
effort he choked down his own feel- 
ings to say, “My arm?” 

And so side by side, but in dead 
silence, they moved back into the 
living room. Strangely enough, Rex 
was waiting for them at the door 
and his eyes were very anxious. 


Fon the rest of that afternoon, 
there was a cold little lump where 
Avril’s heart should have been. 

As soon as she felt Rex’s warm 
muzzle touching her hand, she had 
stopped. Still attempting to be light- 
hearted she said, “And now if you 
will excuse me, I'll hie away to my 
room for a moment.” 

He knew he was beaten then and 
there. He sensed that he had said 
the unforgivable thing. In fact, he 
knew it by his own experience. 

In spite of that his eyes followed 
her slight figure as she made her 
way across the crowded room to the 
doorway and safety, accompanied 
by her dog. What amazed him, 
however, was the feeling of shock he 
received in knowing she was angry 
with him. No woman had ever made 
him feel like that before. 
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Mrs. Huntley saw the little scene 
and sighed heavily. She knew also 
by experience what had probably 
happened. She watched Louden as 
he stood stiffly looking at the back 
of the girl he had offended. When 
she had finally disappeared, he 
turned abruptly and headed for the 
garden again. 

For one brief moment Mrs. Hunt- 
ley considered following him. Some- 
how an inner urge told her to let 
the matter be, that there was more 
to it this time than just a careless 
remark. 

Back in the safety of her own 
room Avril flung herself on the bed, 
and cried as she had not done for 
months. In fact it was the extreme 
of the emotion that startled even 
herself. At long last she began to 
puzzle out why she was so upset. 

A new and even more alarming 
idea struck her. She was really in 
love — she couldn’t believe it but 
there it was. She had never met this 
man before, had never been able so 
much as to form a judgment of his 
character in the customary ways of 
the blind—and yet she loved him. 
More than that, she was so much 
in love with him that even if he had 
asked her she would not have mar- 
ried him for fear of being a burden. 

“How could I,” she argued, “how 
can I fall in love like this? I know 
it’s a setup —I know father prob- 
ably made him a junior partner if 
he would marry me—and yet, here I 
am.” 

She tried to frame some impres- 
sion of him. Even his voice had been 
so well modulated that it told her 
absolutely nothing. All she knew 
was that there was a sort of mag- 
netic power that seemed to enfold 
her. He had talked about waves, 
well—whatever it was, it certainly 
was swamping her with emotion. 
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Lucan the dinner gong bonged 
solemnly to warn her she must put 
in an appearance for dinner. It 
would never do to let him know 
her real feelings. 

She dressed quickly, but took 
time out to select a dress that 
showed her shoulders, which she 
had been told again and again by 
her mother were marvelous. She 
did not try to adjust her hair. She 
smiled now over his remark about 
that, for although it was true, she 
had not told him that her maid let 
her know when it was perfect. 

Annie, the maid, came in at that 
moment to remind her they were 
waiting, and to give her one or two 
final touches of lipstick. When that 
was done, the other girl stood back 
and said admiringly, “Ma’am, you 
look wonderful! I was wondering 
when you would wear that dress.” 

Avril did not smile but whispered 
to Rex. With him padding gently 
at her side she made her way to the 
stairs. 

Luckily for her she knew every 
single step and all the little twists 
and squeaks that an ordinary per- 
son would not know or notice. As a 
result, she was able to swing down 
the stairs like some veritable queen. 

She thought, of course, that most 
of the guests would be in the dining 
room. She was surprised when she 
reached the last step to feel the 
clasp of two hands on hers and a 
voice said, “I am to take you to din- 
ner, Miss Huntley. And if I may say 
so, you look wonderful.” 

It was his voice again. She trem- 
bled for a moment and then tried 
to smile. 

“Very well,” she said lightly, “I 
am ready for the fray.” He took her 
arm. Avril bent down and whis- 
pered to Rex, who immediately 
headed for the kitchen and his own 
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supper. Once again she noticed that 
the dog did not appear to either like 
or dislike this stranger. 

Avril decided to get the utmost of 
the few hours that they would have 
together. She did not know whether 
he liked her and she was so sure in 
her own mind that he was merely 
trying to be nice that she decided 
to play up to him. 

Neither one seemed to notice the 
other dozen or so guests. The latter 
took good care not to spoil the fun, 
for most of them were old friends of 
the family and knew Avril well. 

After dinner Mrs. Huntley ar- 
ranged for the usual bridge game. 
As Avril was beginning to wonder 
a little forlornly whether she would 
have to creep off to her father’s 
study and listen to the radio, she 
felt his presence again. He had left 
for a moment after the meal with 
some muttered apologies, and she 
had thought that would be the end 
of him. , 

Her heart leaped as she felt him 
close. She would have been sur- 
prised to know that he had been a 
good ten feet away with about six 
people between them when she had 
felt his presence. That did not mat- 
ter, however, for a moment later 
she felt his arm again. “Come with 
me,” he whispered. 

She obediently followed him 
through the broad living room, out 
the wide doors to the garden again. 


Tuey walked in silence until they 
were back at the bench where they 
had been that afternoon. 

He gravely sat her down. Sud- 
denly to her surprise he sat facing 
her. She could feel his eyes on her 
face in the soft summer darkness. 
That was a very funny thing about 
being blind, she thought; she could 
feel almost to a fraction how her 
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father or mother sat when near her, 
but this was the first time she had 
been able to do so with somebody 
else. This made her surer than ever 
that she was in love with him and 
sadder too, for she knew that noth- 
ing could come of it. 

“Now,” he said suddenly, “you 
tell me about the garden.” 

“Tell you?” she asked surprised. 
“But how?” 

“It is pitch dark,” he replied, “the 
moon is not yet up. I can see noth- 
ing but only you, so you tell me 
about it.” 

“Me, tell you!” she said slowly. 
“But you don’t seem to realize 
that—” 

“I do,” he said, “but you see now 
I am as blind as you. Tell me. I 
want to hear.” 

There was silence for a moment 
and then slowly she began. “I don’t 
think I could, it would sound funny, 
and then again I—you aren’t mak- 
ing fun of me?” she finished sud- 
denly, with a sudden surge of pas- 
sion in her voice. 

Again there was silence and for 
one brief moment the night en- 
folded them. 

She shivered. “I hear a bat,” she 
said, “and I hate them.” 

He swung around and put one 
hand lightly on her knee. “Don’t 
worry,” he said, “I am here.” Laugh- 
ing a little he continued, “You see 
I can’t even hear the darned thing.” 

“I guess that is what makes it a 
little difficult for us,” she said a 
little timidly. “We hear things, you 
know. That sound warns me that 
it is night and that we should go 
in.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

She turned to face him. “I am 
afraid,” she said simply, and sud- 
denly he saw something new, great 
and dignified in her. “But I’m glad 
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I’m afraid for it will show more 
clearly than anything just how 
weak and helpless we people are. 
We hear things. Our world is filled 
with sound. Up to a moment ago 
there was nothing in this garden 
but nice, subdued, droning sort of 
buzzes made up of thousands of in- 
sects getting their daily bread. Then 
all of a sudden a bat appears. He 
makes a funny, chuckling, evil 
noise. It is awful to hear. Then all 
the droning ceases. Sometimes you 
hear little terrified squeaks. There 
is nothing more frightening in our 
world than those. It makes you feel 
so helpless, for there is nothing you 
can do but hear it and quiver. If 
you were not blind, you would jump 
and scare the thing away but you 
can’t even do that.” 


Gerny he remarked, “When I 
was that way, I was terribly afraid. 
Why—lI even screamed in hysteria 
one night—” 

“A girl?” she asked quietly, and 
was amazed to realize that she was 
pitying him for a change. 

“She was my fiancée. I proposed 
before I went overseas and I sup- 
pose she actually was my fiancée 
until I came home—blind. Then she 
just couldn’t take it and of course 
she had to tell me that at a very 
difficult time of adjustment for me. 
But enough of that,” he said 
harshly. “I have a confession to 
make.” His voice, she noted, be- 
came very kind and gentle. “I lied 
to you this afternoon.” 

“How could you? There was noth- 
ing to lie about.” 

“Oh yes there was. You see I 
described a garden to you didn’t I? 
You loved it until I made that ter- 
rible mistake. I did not see that 
garden for, believe it or not, my 
sight is not perfect. I am completely 
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color blind. The world to me is 
nothing but a gray shadow. Oh yes, 
I see people, in fact I can see quite 
well, but everything is gray, a ter- 
rible, terrible dreary gray. What is 
even worse is that my mind has 
become the same. It is technically 
correct, of course, but when it 
comes to seeing things in their true 
and proper light, I am as blind and 
almost as hateful as that bat.” 

“But why—” she said incredu- 
lously. “You have the best part of 
your sight?” 

His voice became grim. “I have. 
I had perfect eyes,” he went on, 
“and then I went blind and then I 
saw again but through it all I have 
learned one thing. It isn’t what the 
eyes see so much for they only reg- 
ister impressions. It is what the 
heart, soul, or whatever you like to 
call it, sees that matters. That is— 
that is why I love you, Avril.” 

“Love?” she said. “But you can’t 
—you have only seen me once.” She 
suddenly felt panicky. She was not 
afraid of him but of herself. He, of 
his own free will, had said that he 
loved her. She would never marry 
him, of course, because she loved 
him and because she would not dare 
to burden him with a wife who was 
blind. All the same there was a lilt 
of joy in her heart for what he had 
said. “Thank you,” she said sim- 
ply, “I am glad you said that, but 
I know that mother—” 

“So that’s it,” he broke in harsh- 
ly. “You think I am a setup ar- 
ranged by your mother. That 
they’ve bribed me by giving me the 
junior partnership.” He laughed 
bitterly. “How wrong can you get? 
Your father was in a temporary 
financial jam and I offered to help 
by buying a partnership. I want 
you to know the truth. You are the 
setup for me. I had seen you a 
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long time ago and had fallen in love 
with you and deliberately made 
friends with your father in order 
to meet you.” 

“You mean,” she gasped, “that 
my father and mother are not help- 
ing you but that it is the reverse?” 

“Yes.” 

That was too much. Her body 
rocked with the violence of her emo- 
tions. It was unbelievable that this 
could be the truth yet he seemed to 
be telling the truth. 


oS enseuny she started to laugh. It 
was crazy, impossible that she was 
the setup but it could be, for a 
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few weeks before she thought she 
had heard her parents talking about 
money. 

She stopped laughing as she felt 
a change in his personality. He 
thought she was laughing at him 
for being a fool. She moved toward 
him. “Darling,” she gasped, “Dar- 
ling—I love you more than life it- 
self,” and she took him in her arms, 
something she never would have be- 
lieved could happen. 

After awhile he sighed gently in 
contentment and swore to himself 
that he would never let her know 
he had lied about his sight, for it 
was perfect in all colors. 


Thrush Notes 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


(“The world and all that happens in it is the longing of matter after God.” 


—Aristotle) 


’ 
CLEARER than bell tones 
Thrush notes hover— 
Each lyric phrase 
Twirled two times over: 


So once 


An English poet heard 


In Italy 


This selfsame bird 


Calling him home 
Across the sea... 
And still the song 


Insistently 


Tells of earth’s longing 
For life’s Spring. 


O listen 


To creation sing! 








Dissent 


by 
Anthony Bouscaren 


Mucn of the self-criticism that is 
going on in Catholic circles about 
alleged lack of vigor in intellectual 
life suggests that we become more 
“liberal” and less “parochial,” that 
we associate ourselves more closely 
with “forward-looking elements” 
who receive foundation grants, and 
groups of scholars who dominate 
the professional journals and asso- 
ciations. Sometimes our European 
counterparts, particularly among 
the Catholic Left, are held up as 
examples to follow. 

I am very much interested in this 
discussion and consider it fruitful. 
But I have some reservations about 
the basic assumptions that are made 
by some of the critics. We can all 
agree that in some areas Catholic 
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scholars should make greater intel- 
lectual efforts; there is always room 
for improvement. We should apply 
for more grants and get more; we 
should work harder, write more, 
and take a more active part in the 
professional societies. But what 
motivates the critics? It is not just 
these things that we can agree on. 
First of all, they sell Catholics 
scholars short, as do they the con- 
tributions of Catholic colleges; sec- 
ondly, they—or some of them, at 
least—imply that by becoming secu- 
larly more liberal and progressive 
(because such people dominate our 
“intellectual” life) we become bet- 
ter accepted and achieve a net gain. 

In connection with the first as- 
sumption about a total or near total 
failure in intellectual contribution, 
I would like to suggest that the situ- 
ation is not nearly as bad as it 
seems. This with respect to the 


fields with which I am reasonably 
conversant: the social sciences, and 
particularly political science and 
political economy. Right away one 
thinks of Robert G. Neuman, Stefan 
Possony, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Paul 


Bartholomew, Willmore Kendall, 
Ferdinand Hermens, Raymond Son- 
tag, Oscar Halecki, Goetz Briefs, 
Frederick Wilhelmsen, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., Francis Wilson, and a 
host of others whose textbooks, gen- 
eral writings, and intellectual ac- 
tivities have made and continue to 
make a profound impact on Ameri- 
can intellectual life. It makes no 
difference whether or not we agree 
with all these men. What matters 
is that they, either associated with 
Catholic colleges or acting as in- 
dividual Catholics in their respec- 
tive milieus, are given to a not in- 
considerable intellectual activity. 

It may be true that in some other 
areas there is insufficient activity. 
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Perhaps we have not produced 
enough Oppenheimers; but it might 
also be held that less well-known 
but stable and loyal scientists are 
preferable. This brings me to a 
consideration of the second assump- 
tion currently being entertained: 
that the way to improve the situa- 
tion is to individually and collec- 
tively emulate the Oppenheimers, 
Schlesingers, Lasswells, Ascolis, 
Sulzbergers, etc., who are members 
of the avant garde of our thinking 
class. And to these are very often 
added Gilson, Mauriac, Domenach, 
etc., of the enlightened Catholic Left 
on the continent. 


Havine been educated at Yale and 
the University of California, it can- 
not be said that I am unaware of the 
nature and personalities which 
build the sort of eminence to which 
some Catholics aspire. There is 
much that Catholic education can 
learn from the Establishment in the 
way of academic toughness and in- 
dividual professorial energy in writ- 
ing and research. But it is not true 
that we need to become members of 
the Establishment or more “liberal” 
than the “liberals” to succeed. What 
is necessary, above all, is a greater 
degree of intellectually independent 
thinking—not a slavish reading of 
the favorite journals and semi-pop- 
ular organs of the Established Lib- 
eral Aristocracy. The individuals 
that I cited above achieved their 
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eminence not by copying their secu- 
lar counterparts but by thinking 
things throujh themselves. They 
did not win their good names pri- 
marily by going after foundation 
grants or seeking plaudits from 
Oppenheimer or Schlesinger. And, 
one might add, they are just as 
aware of what Pius XI said about 
Communism as they are of what he 
said about the condition of labor 
six years earlier. 


Mone than anything else, however, 
there has been a tendency to think 
that if Catholic intellectuals on the 
continent, and especially in France, 
can win the public status that they 
have through a vigorously liberal 
orientation (usually in the name of 
Rerum Novarum or brotherhood), 
then that is the way to success for 
American Catholics aspiring to in- 
tellectual status. Certainly this is 
the view of The Catholic Worker, 
Commonweal, and several rather 
well known Catholic scholars (al- 
most all laymen). We should be 
less critical of the Soviet Union and 
Communism, and more critical of 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittees and Chiang Kai-shek. We 
should be always on the side of labor 
and never on the side of manage- 
ment. We should be tolerant of 
Nation, New Republic, and The Re- 
porter, and intolerant of National 
Review, Human Events, and Mod- 
ern Age; we should be open-minded 
about Senators Flanders, Morse, and 
Humphrey, and close-minded about 
McCarthy, Bridges, and Knowland. 
We should join the AAUP and 
ACLU and fight witch hunts and at- 
tacks on academic freedom. All this 
is the way our European counter- 
parts do it; all this constitutes the 
road to acceptability, foundation 
grants, eminence, and success. 
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Because it is more difficult to 
examine ourselves using American 
examples, let us use French exam- 
ples. Let us see exactly what it is 
that the Catholic Left in France is 
saying and doing, and then we can 
decide whether this is what we 
want. I will restrict my examples 
to the views of the French Catholic 
Left toward the United States and 
the Soviet Union—largely to foreign 
policy issues. 

In April, 1950, one of France’s 
best known Catholic scholars wrote 
a series of articles in Le Monde, a 
“neutralist” newspaper. In_ the 
course of these articles he declared 
that the Soviet Union wanted peace, 
and that the real concern of the 
USSR was with its socialist experi- 
ment. The Soviet Union was forced 
to maintain a strong military estab- 
lishment because of the aggressive 
Western alliance.! Gilson’s conclu- 
sion was that the best hope for 
France was a policy of neutralism.? 


‘Tus left-wing Catholic monthly 
Esprit prides itself in its tolerance 
of Marxian socialist writers on the 


editorial board. It also excels in 
America-baiting and _ speculations 
about the benefits of socialism in 
the USSR. Esprit’s founder and 
editor Emmanuel Mounier tied the 
helm to a leftist orientation and 
there has been little deviation since 
his death. Indeed what little devia- 
tion took place, was in an even 
further left-wing direction. Later 
editors have been terribly concerned 
about anti-Communism in_ the 
United States. There has been an 
“enslavement of too many people” 
by the United States for it to appeal 
to Europe. The Rosenbergs and 
others have been the innocent vic- 
tims of anti-Communist hysteria.® 
The United States, having com- 
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pleted its internal exploitation, is 
now engaged in foreign imperial- 
ism.* During the Korean war bar- 
baric American soldiers committed 
atrocities against the civilian popu- 
lation.® 

Esprit is convinced that the 
United States, not the Soviet Union, 
is the primary threat to world peace, 
and that it is the duty of France to 
align herself generally with “the 
camp of socialism.” ® Peaceful co- 
existence is possible because the 
Soviet Union does not want war; 
the French Catholic Left must at 
all costs avoid the American illu- 
sion of a crusade against Commu- 
nism.? 

The above is, I think, a fair sam- 
pling of the thinking of the French 
Catholic Left on certain of the 
great issues of the day. It also indi- 
cates that such French Catholics in 
their preoccupation with liberalism, 
progressivism and socialism prefer 
the USSR with its tyranny and athe- 
ism to the United States, presum- 
ably because the Communists are 
more concerned about the common 
man than Americans. They paid no 
heed to the admonitions of Louis 
Pauwels when he denounced those 
French intellectuals who dare not 
face up to the “relative liberty” of 
the United States as preferable to 
the “total lack of liberty” of the 
Soviet Union.® 


[ there is little evidence that 
these elements of the French Cath- 
olic Left or their admirers or coun- 
terparts in the United States paid 
much heed to the Christmas Message 
of Pius XII, made public on Decem- 
ber 23, 1956. In this message, the 
Holy Father declared that “men do 
look upon the struggle unjustly 
forced upon them by their enemy 
as a crusade.” 
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He also said: “We must with 
deepest sadness mourn the help 
given by some Catholics, both ec- 
clesiastical and lay, to the tactics of 
obfuscation, calculated to bring 
about a result that they themselves 
did not intend. How can they fail 
to see that such is the aim of all that 
insincere activity which hides under 
the name of ‘talks’ and ‘meetings’? 
Why enter a discussion, for that 
matter, wihout a common language? 
How is is possible to meet if the 
paths are divergent; that is, if one 
party rejects or denies the common 
absolute values, thereby making all 
‘co-existence in truth’ unattain- 
able?” ~ 

Recalling the Hungarian blood- 
bath, the Pope went on to say, “And 
if there still be any vacillating spir- 
its, notwithstanding the black testi- 
mony of ten years of cruelty, the 
blood just shed and the immolation 
of many lives sacrificed by a mar- 
tyred people should finally convince 
them.” He then issued this warn- 
ing to Leftist Catholics: “Out of re- 
spect for the very name of Christian, 
compliance with such tactics should 
cease; for, as the Apostle warns, ‘it 
is inconsistent to wish to sit at the 
table of God and at that of his 
enemies.’ ” 

Conformity to the Liberal Estab- 
lishment either in this country or 
in France leads to the sort of mud- 
dled thinking referred to above; it 
leads to the double standard of po- 
litical morality according to which 
Fascism was evil, but Communism 
has much to commend it (in the 
sense of its alleged concern about 
brotherhood and the welfare of the 
common man). Such conformity 
also leads, as we have seen, to a 
position not only intrinsically emo- 
tional and irrational, but also at 
variance with Papal teachings. 
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Ler the members of the Establish- 
ment strive to outdo one another 
in attacking Congressional investi- 
gating committees, Dulles’ inflexi- 
bility, Rightist (but not Leftist) 
authoritarian regimes; leave to 
them the task of praising Nehru, 
Bevan, Mao, and Oppenheimer. If 
that is the path to a brief but il- 
lusory glory, then take it. But if 
the long run objective is an intel- 
lectual achievement attained inde- 
pendently without getting the party 
line from Esprit, Lippmann, Her- 
block and Kennan, then let us get 
on with the task. Above all, let us 
not have such an inferiority com- 
plex toward secular “intellectuals.” 
Eggheads are a dime a dozen. Many 
non-Catholic scholars who recog- 
nize the pitfalls of conformity to the 
Leftist Establishment are incredu- 
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lous that some American Catholic 
thinkers have failed to learn from 
the French experience and continue 
to compound the errors of the past. 
They think we should know better, 
and they are right. 


1 Le Monde, April 23, 29, 30, May 2, July 21, 
August 6-7, 1950; also Jan. 12, 1950. 

2Le Monde, August 24, 1950. 

3 “L’execution des Rosenbergs,” Esprit, July, 
1953, pp. 59-63; “Americanisme 54,” May, 1954. 
Also “Affaire Dreyfus-Affaire Rosenberg,” 
August, 1953, pp. 217-223. 

4Armand Gatti, “La Liberation du Guate- 
mala,” Esprit, Nov. 1954, pp. 572-588. 

5 Charles Favrel, “Lettre a Mister Smith,” 
Esprit, Nov. 1951, pp. 629-647. 

6Jean Lapierre, “La Neutralite francaise,” 
Esprit, March, 1951, pp. 375-392; Henri Bar- 
toli, “Deux systemes economiques,” March, 
1951, pp. 357-374, 

7 “Il est temps encore,” Esprit, March, 1952, 
pp. 329-336; Henri Bartoli, “Deux systemes 
economiques,” March, 1951, pp. 357-374. 

8 “Lettre ouverte aux camarades d’Esprit,” 
Combat, Sept. 9, 10, 1950. 


Indwelling 


by SISTER FRANCIS MARGARET DARLING, C.S.J. 


| WOULD be earth for Your growth, 
A crag, a cranny for Your roots, 
A harbor for Your sea, 


Quiet, inaccessible. 


I would be the high sky 

Of thin air for Your contemplation, 
An eager craft of silence 

Flung among the stars, 

Caught up and clasped, 
Diffused, dissolved into union. 
But within this mortal cage, 

My spirit tied, my will untamed, 
To flood and ebb with Yours, 

I submit—as once, as ever, 

To be, by Infinite Insistence, 

A chalice for Your Trinity. 





Should I Join a Unton? 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 


The moral problems created by modern business and economic con- 
ditions vex the consciences of many thoughtful people. Here, Herbert 
Johnston, M.A., Ph.D., associate professor of philosophy at the University 
of Notre Dame, considers the problem of the secondary boycott and the 
individual's obligation to join a labor union. A native of Toronto, Canada, 
Mr. Johnston studied at the University of Toronto and the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, and is the author of Business Ethics (Pit- 


man, 1956). 


Q. I live in a small city in the 
Great Lakes area, and for nearly ten 
years I’ve worked as a semi-skilled 
machine operator in a plant manu- 
facturing paper products, like paper 
cups and milk containers. I’m wor- 
ried about some pretty serious labor 
trouble we’re having, and I don’t 
know just what to do. 

A few months ago some union 
organizers came around and passed 
out leaflets and held some meetings. 
Most of the employees at our plant 
listened to them, and when an elec- 
tion was held, a majority voted to 
make the union their accredited 
bargaining agent. I voted the other 
way because I’ve always been 
against unions, and what I’ve been 
reading in the paper lately has made 
me more so. The plant manager is 
against the union, too, and in the 
bargaining sessions he wouldn’t give 
in to a single one of its demands. I 
thought that some of the things 
they were asking for were all right, 
like higher wages and a pension 
fund, but I didn’t like their demand 
for a union shop because I want to 
be able to keep on working without 
joining a union. 

Anyway, when they saw they 
weren’t going to get anywhere, the 


people who had voted for the union 
went out on strike, while the rest 
of us kept on working. The manager 
got enough other men to come in to 
keep the plant going, and I don’t 
think the strike will get anywhere. 
If it doesn’t, the new union at this 
plant will be weak for a long time. 
It has been pretty tough getting 
through the picket line twice every 
day, but the local police keep the 
line open and moving, and so far 
no one has been hurt. I’ve lost most 
of my friends, though, and I’m 
pretty unhappy about the whole 
thing. 

My brother-in-law is one of the 
strikers, and he’s pretty bitter be- 
cause I won’t join him and the 
others. But apart from being op- 
posed to unions in general, I don’t 
like some of the things they’re do- 
ing. To put pressure on our com- 
pany they’re now picketing a local 
dairy that uses our containers, and 
a lot of people think that the dairy 
is having labor trouble when it isn’t. 
A lawyer that I know told me that 
both sides are actually breaking the 
law. He doesn’t want to be quoted 
by name, but he says that our com- 
pany could be accused of refusing 
to bargain in good faith and the 
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union could be accused of pulling 
a secondary boycott. Maybe both 
sides are going to go to the courts 
about the situation, though I don’t 
really know. All I know is that I 
want to do the right thing and that 
I’m pretty unhappy. 


A. Your situation raises a lot of 
questions, and they’re all both diffi- 
cult and controversial. And because 
they are so difficult and so complex, 
I’m not going to maintain that what 
I have to say is either the last word 
on the subject or even my final posi- 
tion on it. All I can say is that it’s 
the situation as I see it right now, 
and I'll try to give some reasons. 

In the first place, I think you 
should join the union. Are the dues 
really more than you can afford? 
Or, to the best of your knowledge, 
is the headquarters of this union 
run by Communist sympathizers? 


Or is the local in your plant play- 
ing ball with hoodlums? Or is there 


any other condition that would 
mean that it would be actively 
against your conscience to join the 
union, anything that would cause 
you to consider it morally wrong 
to join? 


Q. No, but should I join when I 
just don’t want to? This is a free 
country. I belong to the Knights of 
Columbus, but no one told me | 
had any moral obligation to join. 
And my pastor keeps at me to come 
to P.T.A. meetings, but he’d be 
pretty surprised if I mentioned in 
confession the fact that I hadn’t 
joined. 


A. True enough. It would cer- 
tainly be foolish to suggest that a 
man has a moral obligation to join 
every organization that comes along 
and solicits his membership. Some 
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of us are joiners and some aren’t. | 
realize that my position on joining 
labor unions is decidedly a minority 
one, and I’m open to argument. But 
it does seem to me that labor unions 
have a special claim to support. The 
labor movement has improved the 
working and living conditions of 
hourly-rated employees, even, indi- 
rectly, of those who are not union- 
ized. The labor union has helped to 
standardize employment conditions 
within a lot of industries, and has 
reduced cutthroat competition 
based on the slashing of wages. You 
and all the people with whom you 
work do have common interests 
based on the fact that you are work- 
ing together in the same place. You 
do form a real community, and it is 
simply unrealistic to pretend that 
you don’t. It is true that the whole 
company is in turn a larger com- 
munity, as is the whole paper manu- 
facturing industry and, ultimately, 
the whole economy. That is why 
some form of industry council plan 
would best fit the facts of economic 
life. 

But at the moment we’re consid- 
ering that smaller community com- 
posed of the employees in your 
plant. If you do have common 
ends, common interests—and you 
do—then the way to achieve these 
ends as well as you can is—as it is 
in any society—by co-operation. 
And the existing organization that 
makes that co-operation possible 
and effective is the labor union. Per- 
haps you’d rather have some other 
sort of organization. But the union 
is here and functioning, and there 
doesn’t seem to be much point in 
passing up a going concern to set 
up a largely duplicate outfit. You 
can’t claim that you’re not part of 
the community which is your 
plant’s working force, because you 
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are. You became part of it when 
you started working at your present 
job. At that moment you took on 
obligations to your employer, to the 
consuming public, and to your fel- 
low workers. You placed yourself 
in that situation, and it is simply 
not true to pretend that you're 
working in a vacuum. You have 
obligations in exchange justice to 
your employer; but you also have 
obligations in social justice to your 
fellow employees. Whether those 
obligations demand that you join 
them in that organization which is 
the labor union in your plant is de- 
batable, but I think that they do. 
How else are you going to co-operate 
with them effectively? 


Q. Are you saying that I’m mor- 
ally wrong in staying out of the 
union? 


A. No, but I think you’re intel- 
lectually wrong. Your job is to 
follow your conscience, which is 
your judgment about what you 
should do in given circumstances. 
But part of that job is first to form 
your conscience as carefully as you 
can: to get all the information you 
can and to reason to a decision as 
carefully as you can. You have been 
doing that. You came to me for 
information, and you should also 
go to others. All that any of us can 
do is to present our conclusions and 
the reasons why we think they’re 
true. In the long run, you have to 
make up your own mind, that is, 
arrive at your own conscience, and 
act accordingly. I am in no posi- 
tion to lay a burden on your con- 
science and tell you what you must 
do. What I can do is try to convince 
you of the truth of a position. If 
you are convinced, then you have 
made that judgment your own and 
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you do have the obligation to act in 
accordance with what is now your 
own conscience. But if you are not 
convinced, then you have no such 
obligation. Your immediate moral 
obligation is to consider the argu- 
ments, as you are doing, and then 
to make the best decision you can 
and act in accordance with it. 


Q. All right. I'll think about it. 


But one of the reasons I don’t like 
the idea of joining the union is the 
kind of stuff they’re pulling at the 
dairy, that secondary boycott. Are 
you going to try to justify that? 


A. I don’t know enough about 
the circumstances. But I would 
maintain that, under certain condi- 
tions, a firm such as that dairy 
would have a moral obligation to 
get its containers elsewhere while 
the strike was on. 

The first condition, of course, 
would have to be that the strike is 
a just one. Before a strike can be 
justified, a number of qualifications 
must be met, qualifications which | 
won't take time to go into now. 

The second condition, and a diffi- 
cult one, would be that the customer 
must be able to know of the justice 
of the strike without going to un- 
reasonable lengths to do so. For ex- 
ample, in 1954 a Congressional Com- 
mittee reported “an especially clear 
example of the secondary customer 
boycott. It occurred at Macy’s de- 
partment store in New York City. 
There, the store handled more than 
15,000 different items. A subcon- 
tractor for a producer of one of 
those items had a dispute with his 
union. His union picketed Macy’s. 
Its object was to force Macy’s to 
stop handling the item made by that 
one producer.” 

Such a secondary boycott seems 
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to me quite unjustifiable. It is un- 
realistic to expect that Macy’s could 
possibly know all the conditions un- 
der which all the items it handles 
are produced. But such knowledge 
would not always be impossible to 
obtain; in fact, it would sometimes 
be impossible to avoid. I’m think- 
ing of a strike that occurred at a 
bakery in which working conditions 
were notoriously bad. The bakery 
brought in other workers and con- 
tinued operating, though at a re- 
duced rate. Some of its customers 
were stores only a few blocks away. 
These stores could hardly avoid 
knowing the circumstances of the 
dispute. And I think that their 
obligation would then be to refuse 
to handle the products of that bak- 
ery. For their continued patronage 
of it would help defeat a justified 
attempt to obtain better working 
conditions, and they would then be 
identifying themselves with the in- 
justice practiced by the bakery. If 
the same situation applies here, that 
is, if the strike at your plant is 
clearly a just one, and if the dairy 
could scarcely avoid knowing the 
facts of the case, then I would main- 
tain that the dairy has a moral ob- 
ligation to refuse to buy its con- 
tainers from your firm for the 
duration of the strike, supposing it 
can obtain others from another 
source. 


Q. I think those conditions might 
exist here. The wages and working 
conditions at our plant should cer- 
tainly be better, though I’m not 
sure that a strike is the best way to 
get them. And the dairy isn’t far 
from the plant, and its manager 
would certainly know the situation 
here. But I still don’t like the sec- 
ondary boycott. Would you main- 
tain a union’s right to do this? 
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A. In theory, yes. In practice, 
no. By that statement, I mean that 
I think the right sometimes exists, 
but that the exercise of the right 
would be so easily and probably so 
often abused as to constitute a real 
danger to the economy, and that the 
present federal law is right in for- 
bidding secondary boycotts. 

The reason why I think that the 
right to picket the dairy would exist 
if the conditions explained above 
were present is based on what 
moralists call the principle of 
double effect. People who think 
that moralists are a bunch of soph- 
ists, who'll argue that black is white 
because it suits their interest, con- 
sider this principle of double effect 
a prime example of that sophistry, 
usually without understanding it 
It is true that the principle has often 
been abused and has covered up 
some dishonest rationalizing. But 
it is based on reality, and need not 
be so abused. 

Let’s take an example. Supposing 
that you are engaged in a just war, 
it would be morally legitimate to 
send out a bombing mission aimed 
at knocking out an enemy aircraft 
plant, even though you knew that 
some civilians would be bound to 
be killed in the process. On the 
other hand, it would not be morally 
legitimate to send out a bombing 
mission aimed at residential areas 
of an enemy city so as to induce 
terror in the inhabitants and lead 
them to put pressure on their gov- 
ernment to surrender. Let’s see 
what the difference is. 

In either case you are doing an 
action that, you can easily foresee, 
will have a double effect, one of 
which is good and one bad. In the 
first instance you are aiming di- 
rectly at the good effect—the knock- 
ing out of an important enemy 
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target—- and would restrict your 
bombing to this effect if you could. 
You do not wish or intend the death 
of civilians, and would avoid that 
effect if possible. Their death, then, 
is an unintended and unavoidable 
(though foreseen) by-product of the 
justifiable action of bombing a mili- 
tary target. As long as there is some 
reasonable proportion between the 
good effect aimed at and the bad 
effect that accompanies it, you may 
go ahead and send out the bombers. 
What you do, immediately and di- 
rectly, is to bomb an enemy target; 
and, in a just war, this is a morally 
good act. 

In the second instance you are 
aiming directly at the bad effect 
the death of civilians—in order to 
bring about the good effect of weak- 
ening the enemy’s will to resist. 
Your purpose is a good one, but the 
means that you take to reach it are 
not good. You are trying to make 


the good end justify the evil means. 
What you do, immediately and di- 
rectly, is to kill people who are not 
military targets, as enemy soldiers 
would be. Even in a just war, this 
is not a morally good act. 

In most secondary boycotts, we 


would have the second situation 
The strike against Macy’s, for ex- 
ample, or against any firm that 
could not be expected to know the 
circumstances of the original labor 
trouble, would not be an extension 
of the original strike against an 
employer, but would be pressure 
put on an innocent third party so 
that it would, in turn, put pressure 
on the first employer to capitulate 
to the union demands. Even when 
the demands are themselves per- 
fectly just, this is not a just means 
of having them met. One has no 
right to put pressure on someone 
who is not a party to his quarrel; 
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it is like bombing the civilians to 
overcome the government. 

On the other hand, supposing 
that in the circumstances the cus- 
tomer, say the dairy in question, 
can easily know that your paper 
company is clearly in the wrong in 
its dispute with the union. If it 
continues to buy its containers from 
the firm while the strike is on, sup- 
posing that it has other sources of 
supply, it would appear to me to be 
co-operating formally in your firm’s 
injustice and making it more diffi- 
cult for the employees to get what 
they have a right to. I would call 
this an act of social injustice. As 
long as the dairy’s purchasing or 
refusing to purchase your firm’s 
containers has a real influence on 
the outcome of the strike, and it 
does; and as long as the dairy knows 
the circumstances of the strike, and 
it does; then it cannot truthfully 
maintain that the strike at your 
plant is none of its business. I 
maintain that, in these circum- 
stances, it has a real obligation in 
social justice to discontinue buying 
its containers from your firm for 
the duration of the strike. If it re- 
fuses to do so, then it is identifying 
itself with your company in its op- 
position to the strike, and the 
picketing of the dairy becomes sim- 
ply an extension of the picketing of 
the paper plant. The picketing then 
amounts to carrying the war to an 
additional enemy who has so de- 
clared himself, and the boycott is 
really primary rather than second- 
ary. 

On the other hand, I think that 
it would be unwise to allow the gen- 
eral exercise of this right on the 
part of unions. Since the dividing 
line is, at least as explained here, 
the second firm’s ability to know 
whether the strike in question is a 
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just one, it would be difficult and 
often impossible to judge whether 
that knowledge or the reasonable 
opportunity for it existed. It is per- 
fectly possible that the dairy man- 
ager might be honestly undecided 
about the rights and the wrongs of 
the strike at your plant. But to the 
strikers, the justice of their cause 
is so evident that they would find 
it hard to believe that it is not 
equally evident to everyone else. I 
am leaving out of consideration the 
further very real danger that, on 
the basis of past performance, any 
realist would have to fear that many 
secondary boycotts would be insti- 
tuted for the quite cynical purpose 
of gaining the union’s ends, whether 
these were justified or not, simply 
because this is an effective means 
of doing so. Even for an honest and 
responsible local, however, the 


temptation to employ so powerful a 


weapon, if it were legally available, 
would be so great that its wide use 
would be almost certain. And the 
wide use of the secondary boycott 
would, it seems to me, cause eco- 
nomic damage both to a great many 
innocent third parties and to the 
economy as a whole. For this rea- 
son I would support the existing ban 
on its use, even though such a ban 
will work hardship on some locals 
in certain situations. 


Q. I’m beginning to see a little 
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daylight, though I’m still not en- 
tirely convinced. And | still don’t 
like unions. 


A. Just not liking unions isn’t a 
good enough reason for refusing to 
join them; but I don’t want to go 
into all that again. I can well under- 
stand that you’re not entirely con- 
vinced, especially since my argu- 
ments are so obviously open to 
discussion and to disagreement. The 
comparatively few moralists who 
try to deal with these problems are 
sailing along uncharted coasts, 
and there are a lot of soundings to 
be taken yet. Neither I nor, I think, 
any other moralist has the right to 
place any burden on your con- 
science in this situation. Revelation 
is not directly applicable here. 
We’re all interested in seeing jus- 
tice done; but we’re all falljble, too, 
especially in the face of such com- 
plex questions. All you can do is 
what you are already doing: take 
the situation seriously, find out 
what you can about what is in- 
volved, and do your own reasoning 
as well as you can instead of just 
taking someone’s word for it. I hope 
that you will decide to join the 
union—and to join not because / 
think you should, but because you 
come to think you should. Unions 
need men who take seriously the 
moral issues involved in labor prob- 
lems. 





Western Culture and the 
Mystical Body: A Postscript 


EDITOR: 

I must protest most strongly 
against the misrepresentation of my 
views in your December number. 
The writer of the article on “West- 
ern Culture and the Mystical Body” 
criticizes my plea for a study of 
Christian culture —on the ground 
that I am exclusively concerned 
with the Middle Ages and Western 
Culture, and suggests that this 


amounts to a denial of the univer- 
sality of the Church. Now anyone 
who has read my books must be 
aware that this is diametrically op- 


posed to my views. I have stated 
that “the world mission of Chris- 
tianity is based on its conception 
of a spiritual society which tran- 
scends all states and cultures and 
is the final goal of humanity.” 
And on the very first page of the 
book to which my critic refers, I 
state categorically that “the con- 
cept of Christian culture is far 
wider than that of the Middle Ages, 
not only potentially and ideally but 
actually and historically.” 

If in spite of all this, your con- 
tributor fails to understand my 
meaning, it is because she is funda- 
mentally opposed to the concept of 
Christian culture in itself and ques- 
tions whether such a culture “ever 
has existed or could possibly exist.” 
Yet for the last eighty years the 
teachings of the social encyclicals 
have been expressly concerned 
with this very issue. Again and 
again the Popes have insisted on 


the social mission of the Church as 
the inspirer and promoter of Chris- 
tian culture and they have even 
pointed to the case of medieval Eu- 
rope as an outstanding example of 
this creative process. “There was a 
time,” wrote Leo XIII, “when states 
were governed by the principles of 
Gospel teaching. Then it was that 
the power and divine virtue of 
Christian wisdom had diffused it- 
self throughout the laws, institu- 
tions and morals of the people 
permeating all ranks and relations 
of society” (On the Christian Con- 
stitution of States, 1885). 

And Benedict XV wrote: “It is 
the teaching of history that when 
the Church pervaded with her spirit 
the ancient and barbarous nations 
of Europe, little by little the many 
and varied differences that divided 
them were diminished and their 
quarrels extinguished: in time they 
formed a homogeneous society from 
which sprang Christian Europe 
which under the guidance and aus- 
pices of the Church, while preserv- 
ing a diversity of nations, tended 
to a unity that favored its prosper- 
ity and glory” (On the Re-estab- 
lishment of Christian Peace, 1920). 

No Catholic would deny the de- 
fects of modern Western culture or 
its heavy responsibilities for the 
plight in which the world finds itself 
today. But this has nothing to do 
with Christian culture. On the con- 
trary, as Leo XIII pointed out in 
his encyclicals, On Modern Errors 
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and On the Christian Constitution 
of States, it was precisely the revolt 
against Christian Culture and the 
introduction of what he calls “the 
New Jurisprudence” that led to the 
crisis of modern civilization. And 
so when St. Pius X in 1905 rede- 
fined the aims of Catholic Action 
by the principle, “Instaurare omnia 
in Christo,” he explains that this 
applies not only to what depends 
directly on the divine mission of 
the Church, but also to “that which 
flows spontaneously from this di- 
vine mission, viz.: Christian civili- 
zation in each and every one of the 
elements that comprise it” (On 
Christian Social Action, 1905). 

No doubt there is room for dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the exact 
place which the study of Christian 
culture should hold in Christian 


education, but in view of these prin- 
ciples it seems impossible to main- 


tain with your contributor that it 
has no place at all: still less that it 
might prove an obstacle to our 
understanding of the Eastern 
Churches. This is to me one of the 
most puzzling points in the article. 
For if she is right in stating that “it 
is only in recent years that Latin 
Christians have come to accept the 
Oriental liturgies as truly Cath- 
olic.” this is surely a reason for 
more study of Christian culture. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, 
Devon, England. 


* * * 
EDITOR: 


Concerning my article, “Western 
Culture and the Mystical Body,” 
three points may clarify and modify 
the commentary by Mr. Dawson. 

(1) Mr. Dawson’s stress upon the 
universality of Christian culture 
and its non-equation either actually 
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or historically with medieval Eu- 
rope has been recognized, under- 
stood, and equally shared. His 
acknowledgment of “. . . Christian- 
ity in other cultures...” is attested. 
Europe has not been equated with 
Christian culture. 

Mr. Dawson’s particular treat- 
ment of European culture as “the 
outstanding example” of a Chris- 
tian culture does not deny the uni- 
versality of the Church. This cul- 
ture as one of many exemplary 
Christian cultures has received due 
Papal recognition. Only insofar as 
the reader may overemphasize this 
one culture to the neglect of the 
many, as he may consider Euro- 
pean religious unity a mark pecul- 
iar to the Middle Ages, and equate 
this one culture with the universal 
Church, has there been a miscon- 
ception and a denial of universal- 
ity on the part of the reader. In my 
article I indicated that this equation 
rests with the reader. 

(2) The existence of a Christian 
culture as such was questioned in- 
sofar as one concrete culture in it- 
self could embody and encompass 
the Christian spirit. “Christian civ- 
ilization in each and every one of 
the elements that comprise it” is 
not fundamentally opposed. 

(3) The conclusion that the study 
of Christian culture “will prove an 
obstacle to our understanding of 
the Eastern Churches” is a mis- 
interpretation; to deny the univer- 
sality of the Church is this obstacle. 
The Eastern Churches were consid- 
ered separately, with no immediate 
causal relationship to Mr. Dawson’s 
study of Christian culture, and 
were treated as an application of 
Church universality. 

SISTER MARIE CorpE, R.S.M. 
Chicago 43, Illinois. 
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A “NEW LOOK” For BRITAIN? 
BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tue present British government and its Tory supporters were shocked 
by the Tory vote in Rochdale, Lancashire in February. From 26,518 in 
the last general election it fell to a paltry 9,827. This catastrophic drop 
in the Tory vote was partly due to the intervention of an attractive Liberal 
candidate, well-known as a TV personality. But the Labor candidate also 
polled a smaller percentage of votes than in 1955. Rochdale was but a 
particularly eloquent example of a pattern of by-elections in which the 
Tories have been slumping heavily. Labor has been slumping slightly 
while the Liberals, when they put up a candidate, do far better than 
anyone expected. 

The situation reflects a popular dissatisfaction with all politicians 
today. It seems virtually certain that the Tory government will be de- 
feated in 1959 or 1960. The whole picture is extraordinarily interesting 
and, alas, symptomatic of the decay of political leadership and vital de- 
mocracy in Britain these days. 

It is clear that there is general dissatisfaction with all parties. It is 
also obvious that both the Conservative and Labor are unable to give the 
people the sort of leadership and policy that more and more people, 
especially the young, feel to be badly needed. 

The Liberals could conceivably do so, as a kind of Center Party but 
in our straight electoral system in which minority votes are lost, it would 
take the Liberals two or three decades to obtain power and this only if 
they could produce a great leader. Naturally, potential great leaders 
prefer to stick to parties with a chance of obtaining power much sooner 
than that. Besides, there are no real leaders. 


Tue unpopularity of the Tories today is said to be largely due to their 
courage in unfreezing rents which for years have been held to pre-war 
values in terms of money. The net result is that hundreds of thousands, 
used to paying ludicrously low rents, are faced with having to pay in- 
creased rents. Meanwhile the wages bill and the costs of the Welfare 
State mount up with no relation to the value of the real production of a 
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country having to sell in an ever 
tougher world market. And one of 
Labor’s main proposals is the re- 
nationalization of the steel industry, 
even though it has to admit that 
steel in private hands has proved to 
be one of our best run and most 
properous industries. Could doc- 
trinairism go much further? Labor 
refuses to admit that it had unre- 
peatable luck in the post-war years, 
and it still sticks to an economic and 
political outlook which belongs to 
a past age, an outlook, it must be 
confessed, difficult to reconcile with 
Christian social doctrine. 

Naturally there are plenty of men 
in the Labor party who understand 
the facts of life in the nineteen- 
fifties, but they cannot affect the 
dead mass of Labor voters, trade- 
union leaders and the die-hard po- 
litical leaders. For these, state con- 
trol under trade-union pressure 
remains the open sesame to con- 
tinued prosperity automatically 
guaranteeing high wages, shorter 
hours, old-fashioned methods and 
full employment. It is a terrifying 
prospect. 

Rather oddly, perhaps, the Labor 
leaders, so blind where domestic 
affairs are concerned, have recently 
shown some independence and 
judgment in foreign affairs. For 
most of the post-war period they 
have, in effect, stuck to a bipartisan 
policy in conjunction with the To- 
ries. But here Tory failures have 
opened the way for signs, at least, 
of fresh Labor thinking. (Toryism 
is wedded in foreign affairs to a 
dead past in much the same way as 
Labor is wedded to it in economic 
and social outlook. Tories are mes- 
merised by their conviction that 
British prestige must at all costs be 
preserved. The debated Suez ques- 
tion was one example. Cyprus is 
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another, and a worse one, since 
everyone agrees that Cyprus is 
worth little or nothing to us. The 
Tory policy in Cyprus of no yield- 
ing and no compromising has re- 
sulted in nothing except an even 
more inextricable mess, since the 
courted Turks have now become a 
further embarrassment so that even 
a paper solution is hard to con- 
ceive.) More serious, in the long 
run, is the Tory insistence that 
Britain must be a first-class nuclear 
military power. For the sake of 
this ideal, which we cannot afford, 
the Tory government has abolished 
military service only to discover 
that nothing will stimulate a suf- 
ficiency of voluntary recruits by 
1959. Such foolish veneration of the 
goddess Prestige has opened the 
way of fresh Labor thinking on for- 
eign affairs even though men like 
Aneurin Bevan (next foreign secre- 
tary in a Labor government) re- 
main strangely reluctant to see the 
plain truth which is that Britain 
today must renounce Great-Power 
status in military affairs and con- 
centrate on the peaceful develop- 
ment of its technical, inventive, 
commercial and economic potential- 
ities, relying like the rest of Europe 
on the American nuclear umbrella 
and sharing with America the ur- 
gent task of socially and economi- 
cally helping the underdeveloped 
areas of the world now threatened, 
as never before, by Communist 
propaganda. 


I HAVE not thought it right to soften 
my indictment of Labor policy to- 
day, even though I strongly sup- 
ported the building-up of the Wel- 


fare State under Labor in the 
immediate post-war years. This 
immobility seems to me disastrous 
and, partially at least, fraudulent, 
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because the Labor leaders best 
qualified to see the futility of their 
official outlook lack the courage to 
oppose or even amend a program 
which, they know, will best appeal 
to the mass of solid, but blind, La- 
bor voters. But when we come to 
examine Tory policy today we are 
forced to confess that Toryism is, 
if anything, even more bankrupt of 
ideas. Labor’s ideas are outdated, 
but the Tories seem to lack the 
courage to entertain ideas at all. In 
nearly eight years of office they have 
done nothing to shape the country’s 
future in a new technical age. 
Mesmerised by the years of in- 
creasing inflationary prosperity, by 
determination to think of country 
and Commonwealth in terms of 


Great-Power prestige and by dread 
of an electorate which for years has 
been trained by all politicians to 
think of national politics as the 
means of furthering one’s own per- 


sonal comfort, security and status, 
the Tory government has given its 
best attention to foreign affairs 
which it has hopelessly muddled, 
and sought ways and means of woo- 
ing the electorate by giving the trade 
unions their head, planning to abol- 
ish the hated military service, giv- 
ing the country a second television 
service and the like. But such lumps 
of sugar, which tended to annoy 
their real followers, have counted 
for little electorally in comparison 
with the unpopular effects of their 
one realistic and courageous act, 
namely the freeing of rent restric- 
tion. Faced in recent months by 
the seeming disaster of a collapse 
of sterling, they have also shown a 
kind of desperate courage—whether 
wisdom is a matter controverted 
among the economists—in raising 
the bank rate, restricting credit and 
cutting down government expenses. 
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Still more courage was shown in 
their present determination to chal- 
lenge the trade-unions over the lat- 
ter’s policy of automatic annual 
wage increases. The trouble is that 
while the going was good, they did 
nothing of importance to challenge 
the Labor semi-socialist philosophy, 
so that when the tide began to run 
against them they had no alterna- 
tive but to adopt negative and re- 
strictive measures of their nature 
unpopular with the whole commu- 
nity and, most of all, with the work- 
ing classes which had recently bene- 
fited most. Today in the crisis of 
recession, their interest seems to be 
concentrated on what a great news- 
paper has called a “piffling” attempt 
to reform the House of Lords. 

Thus we are faced by two great 
parties whose policy it has been 
ever since the war to think chiefly 
in terms of electoral support and 
specifically of support by the small 
but decisive band of uncommitted 
or floating voters of the center. La- 
bor, at least, probably still really 
believes in the old-fashioned semi- 
socialist views which to the mass of 
the workers are the only political 
gospel. The Tory government, be- 
lieving that Tories of the Right will 
always support them, whatever they 
do, have tried to attract votes on 
the right wing of Labor. But now 
that they are being faced by the 
economic bankruptcy of a policy of 
inflation demanding vast increases 
in the financing of the Welfare 
State and a wages bill climbing up 
more rapidly than the currency it- 
self, they are rapidly losing what- 
ever electoral gains they made in 
the past. They would have done in- 
finitely better if they had had the 
courage in 1950 to challenge the 
whole state-socialist philosophy on 
which Labor accidentally profited. 
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And this, by the way, is where the 
politically informed Catholic and 
Christian could give them good ad- 
vice. 


For while the Christian is — or 
should be—at one with the aim of a 
better distribution of wealth and 
with the belief that the community 
as such should take responsibility 
for seeing that all dutiful citizens 
can economically enjoy the benefits 
handed out by the Welfare State, he 
will certainly not agree that the 
way to achieve all this is through 
an omnipotent, paternal socialist 
State claiming all power and owning 
as much of the country’s wealth as 
possible. And in this view, the 
Christian will find himself in har- 
mony with the technical tendencies 
of enterprise today. For it is clear 
that the world wealth of the future 
is going to owe more and more to 
the technician, the expert, the 
highly-trained—in other words to 
a new aristocracy of brains and spe- 
cialized training. We are moving 
away from the socialist egalitarian 
society which Labor believes in and 
which Toryism has supported for 
fear of losing votes to Labor, and 
moving toward a new hierarchal 
society of immense organizational 
complexity in which every man will 
tend to have a skilled and, above 
all, responsible role to fulfill. Com- 
munism has realized this truth, and 
it has found one political method 
of achieving it. A small politico- 
technical aristocracy, possessing ab- 
solute powers over the whole people 
from birth to grave, organizes the 
whole technocratic state from 
above. Everyone can thus be com- 
pulsorily trained to take his expert 
part as a vital link in the great 
machine. This, of course, is the 
logical end of Socialist ideas, a logic 


‘that 


from which most Western workers 
rightly recoil. This essential mech- 
anization, however skilled, of man 
is obviously contrary to Christian 
values. What then is our alterna- 
tive? It can only be a society or- 
ganized in such a way as to create 
a combination of responsibility with 
initiative and skill right through 
society. What Communism 
tyrannically imposes we have got 
to do by the opposite method of in- 
creasing true freedom, ownership, 
flexibility for the human person 
within a planned system. Statism, 
whether of the Labor type or the 
Tory type, simply falls between 
slavery and the intelligent organiza- 
tion of freedom. It dictates and pro- 
tects inefficiency and in doing so 
diminishes, instead of increasing, 
responsibility, initiative and skill. 

This democratic method of the 
future, it may strangely seem to 
some people, is exactly the social 
line taught by the Popes in their 
encyclicals: a free, yet corporate, 
vocational, hierarchical organization 
of society to achieve the purpose in 
hand. The Fascist corporative sys- 
tem, which in reality was only a 
softened version of the Communist 
dictatorship, has unfortunately 
given a bad name to the Papal word 
“corporative.” But the Catholic ideal 
was always within a free and essen- 
tially democratic society. At all 
stages in industry, agriculture, local 
government, community and per- 
sonal life, real planning and respon- 
sibility were to go with initiative 
and a measure of free personal 
choice and decision—and the whole 
was to fit itself within national 
representation based not only on 
numbers, but on functions. Within 
it, property, as well as responsi- 
bility, would be as widely distrib- 
uted as possible, for the two cannot 
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really be divided so long as freedom 
is truly respected and envisaged 
The present outdated hostility be- 
tween capital and labor would be 
replaced by co-operation and co- 
partnership. 

Today, the factors which are 
emerging as decisive in the building 
up of a new technocratic world, 
more and more based on initiative, 
skills and training, are bound to 
force a free society into some kind 
of corporative organization within 
which genuine responsibility can be 
preserved at all social and technical 
levels. 


Ix Britain it would be hopeless to 
expect Labor to think in such terms, 
at least in the near future. The 
Tories should be doing so, but as a 
party they have grown so used to 
living from hand to mouth and 
never thinking at all, that there is 
small hope that they will. Only the 
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Liberals are left, and it is they who 
are by far the most likely to work 
out, on paper at least, a program 
of responsibility, initiative and skill, 
planned and diffused through a free, 
but hierarchized community. Alas, 
they have no prospect of coming to 
power. But perhaps this country’s 
best political chance in the immedi- 
ate future would be if the Liberals 
managed to return some fifty mem- 
bers who could force a coalition 
with either the Tories or Labor 
Such fresh and uncommitted blood 
might do wonders in educating 
either Tories or Labor to a con- 
structive and contemporary political 
outlook. This would be all the more 
likely if Catholics and other Chris- 
tians in the country, instead of 
slavishly following negative party 
lines had the courage to give the 
social lead for which the Popes have 
been asking for more than half a 
century. 


True Man 


by TRUDI BOMBA 


A T the end of the row 
Put down your hoe. 
Walk to the fig tree, 

To the warm south wall. 
Feel for the finest, 


Floridly purple, 


Grossly big. 


Split it with care, 
And tenderly recall 
How much Our Lord 


Enjoyed a fig. 





BY Moira Walsh 


An accusation frequently leveled at 
Hollywood is that it tends to make pic- 
tures in cycles thus killing a subject 
through overwork. Admittedly there 
are producers who derive their inspir- 
ation by looking backward on past 
successes instead of forward toward 
new horizons. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, for several creative film-makers 
to hit on a similar subject simultane- 
ously by the merest coincidence. This 
month, for example, you have your 
choice of three films about stage-struck 
girls, none of which, I am sure, was 
influenced in the slightest by any other. 


THE GODDESS (Columbia), which uses 
its title as a profoundly ironic epithet 
for a movie queen, is the most grue- 
some of the three. It is the first orig- 
inal movie script written by Paddy 
Chayefsky, the celebrated author of 
Marty and other highly regarded TV 
dramas. I am afraid that as far as I 
am concerned, all that his calculatedly 
disenchanting view of the film capital 
adds up to is an interesting failure. 
By the end of the film Chayefsky’s 
“Goddess” is a first-rank, fabulously 
paid film star. the idol of millions of 
movie-goers. Off the screen, however, 
she is a friendless, guilt-wracked, sui- 
cidally-inclined alcoholic with a de- 
tachment from reality bordering on 
insanity, who is only kept circling in 
her small, accustomed orbit by seda- 
tion and the vigilance of a secretary- 
companion who treats her like a 
naughty child. The author apparently 
considers that the story of Emily Ann 
Faulkner, later Rita Shawn (Kim 
Stanley) possesses considerable sig- 
nificance and universality—that she is 
in two ways the tragic symbol of a 


generation’s worship of material suc- 
cess. 

To prove this point he takes us step 
by step through the girl’s misdirected 
life, beginning with her  poverty- 
stricken, depression-time childhood in 
the company of her empty-headed 
mother (wonderfully played by Betty 
Lou Holland). The mother has driven 
the husband she married only for se- 
curity to suicide when his business 
failed, is not at all sure that her daugh- 
ter is legitimate and is perfectly sure 
that the child is an encumbrance pre- 
venting her pursuit of a frivolous life. 
According to Chayefsky this dismal, 
rootless background plus the con- 
sciousness of not being wanted set the 
course of the girl’s subsequent striv- 
ings. Whatever Emily Ann did she 
was looking for self-respect and this 
she felt could only be had by making 
others respect her. Her notions of how 
to achieve this, however, were, roughly 
speaking, one hundred per cent wrong. 

By the end of high school she was 
known as the town push-over. This 
pitiful attempt to buy popularity was 
followed rapidly by successive mar- 
riages to a soldier (Steve Hill) and an 
ex-prizefighter (Lloyd Bridges) as emo- 
tionally displaced as she, by mother- 
hood which found her rejecting her 
daughter just as she had been rejected, 
and, finally, by the outwardly success- 
ful film career behind which lurked 
the shocking inner reality already de- 
scribed. To make the seamy story com- 
plete it is also indicated that the hero- 
ine got her big break in the movies 
by bestowing her favors on the right 
producer at the right time. 

There are several things fundamen- 
tally wrong with this hair-raising cau- 
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tionary tale. In the first place, though 
Chayefsky has an uncanny gift for 
imparting human dimension and vivid 
aliveness to the most pathetic and 
mixed-up of God’s creatures, his lead- 
ing character seems a bizarre, psycho- 
logical freak rather than the typical 
product of this or any other genera- 
tion. Secondly, the kind of movie suc- 
cess story that the heroine on the sur- 
face at least represents would only be 
plausible in the case of a star whose 
chief professional asset was unvar- 
nished sex appeal. Miss Stanley is an 
excellent actress but her claims to 
beauty or a capacity to send blood 
pressure soaring are dubious. And 
finally, perhaps because he is used to 
writing with TV’s restrictions of time, 
space and budget in mind, Chayefsky 
has a tendency to talk about the crises 
in the heroine’s life rather than dra- 
matizing them. In spite of its obvious 
faults, though, the film is a provocative 
“shocker” which contains too much 
truth to be ignored. 


STAGE STRUCK (RKO-Buena Vista) is 
a re-make of Morning Glory, an early 
Katherine Hepburn movie hit, starring 


Susan Strasberg as the theatrical as- 
pirant from Vermont who lets nothing 
stand in the way of achieving Broad- 
way stardom. Judging from her per- 
formance here the undeniably gifted 
and appealing Miss Strasberg is in 
some danger of receiving the kind of 
critical panning that plagued Miss 
Hepburn after the first flush of her 
early success wore off. Their common 
problem, encountered 25 years apart, 
was or is becoming successful too eas- 
ily in a few showy and congenial roles 
without enough training and experi- 
ence to fortify them for the long haul. 
Doubtless, young Miss Strasberg will 
rally from any temporary set-back 
such as this just as Hepburn did be- 
fore her. Meanwhile, however, in her 
current vehicle it has suddenly become 
apparent that her speaking voice is 
thin and monotonous and her acting 
disconcertingly uneven—never more 
so than in her big scene when she is 
supposed to be knocking a blasé 
Broadway cocktail party on its ear 
with a slightly inebriated rendition of 
Juliet’s Balcony Scene. 

Though it runs down hill in the 
second half there is a good deal to 
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admire about the rest of the film, not- 
ably its vivid and authentic-seeming 
theatrical atmosphere. Credit for this 
seems to belong about equally to Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz for their new and 
colloquially apt version of the Zoe 
Akins play; to the film’s realistic back- 
grounds—it is said to be the first color 
movie made entirely in New York and 
all its exteriors and many of its in- 
teriors are actual locales rather than 
studio sets; and to former TV won- 
derboy Sidney Lumet for his knowl- 
edgeable and imaginative direction. 

The rest of the cast is also most 
helpful: Henry Fonda as a philander- 
ing but professionally cautious pro- 
ducer; Christopher Plummer as a play- 
wright whose gesture on behalf of the 
girl he loved backfired; Joan Green- 
wood as a caricature: of a tempera- 
mental star and Herbert Marshall as 
a mellow, aging actor. 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR (Warner) 
is perhaps only incidentally about a 
stage-struck girl. Basically it is an 
adaptation of Herman Wouk’s affec- 
tionate, novel tribute to upper middle 
class New York Jewish life and tradi- 
tion. Wouk has broken a cardinal 
unwritten rule in the novelists’ code of 
behavior by declaring publicly that he 
likes the movie version of his book. 
I wish I could share his enthusiasm. 

Like the book the movie is con- 
cerned with the problems of a beauti- 
ful young Jewish girl when she falls 
seemingly hopelessly and irrevocably 
in love with a non-practicing Jew of 
considerable charm, no character and 
a set of small but diverse theatrical 
talents. Superficially it follows quite 
closely the story of Marjorie Morgen- 
stern (Natalie Wood) and her on- 
again, off-again romance with Noel 
Airman (Gene Kelly), entertainment 
director of a summer resort called 
South Wind, glamor boy, heel and, as 
it finally becomes apparent, contented 
large frog in a small puddle who pre- 
fers the adulation of amateurs to the 
competition of professionals. Super- 
ficial, however, is the operative word. 
The film only scratches the surface of 
the book’s most interesting feature: 
its detailed exposition and defense of 
the Jewish tradition. 

Very little is shown of the heroine’s 
family life and what there is of it 
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seems to lack characteristic flavor. 
The religious aspects of orthodox 
Judaism are given similarly short 
shrift. No mention at all is made of 
Hitler’s pre-World War II persecution 
of the Jews which hung ominously 
over the whole book. And, to partic- 
ularize this bill of complaints: when 
Marjorie finally succumbs to an affair 
with Noel, the film conveys nothing of 
the girl’s inner conflict at this be- 
trayal of her beliefs and tradition. 

The sad fact is that Marjorie, while 
a pretty girl, is not a very interesting 
person except in so far as she repre- 
sents an ancient and honorable way 
of life. Without this prop the movie 
is just a long and rather aimless bitter- 
sweet romance in glorious Warner- 
Color that is no more convincing about 
the theater or summer resort life than 
it is about religious beliefs. Prominent 
in the supporting cast are Claire 
Trevor and Everett Sloane as Mar- 
jorie’s parents, Ed Wynn as her clown- 
ish-philosopher uncle, Carolyn Jones 
as her cynical college chum and Mar- 
tin Milner as her most persistent re- 
jected suitor. 


TEACHER’S PET (Paramount) incor- 
porates one of the most timeworn and 
unpromising of boy meets girl gambits. 
This calls for one of the two to be 
practicing a deception at the other’s 
expense at the time of the meeting. 
Needless to say, the innocent party 
always learns of this duplicity before 
the deceiver has a chance to make a 
clean breast of it and the course of 
true love has pretty rough going for 
a while. 

The present version of the plot has 
an old-line, self-taught managing edi- 
tor with a contempt for schools of 
journalism (Clark Gable), going under 
orders and under protest to address an 
evening journalism class. Teacher 
Doris Day mistakes him for a new 
pupil. For reasons too complicated 
to go into here, Gable finds it politic 
to encourage her in her misapprehen- 
sion. It is perfectly possible from this 
much synopsis to predict the outcome 
of the plot. There is also a strong 
temptation to conclude that this is a 
pretty silly and undignified vehicle for 
Clark Gable at this stage of his ca- 
reer. By and large this latter conclu- 
sion would be erroneous. 
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Script writers Fay and Michael 
Kanin and director George Seaton have 
all but concealed the shaky framework 
with plausible details and good sophis- 
ticated comedy. Among other things 
they have caught the atmosphere of 
both the city room and the class room 
correctly and have also unobtrusively 
slipped in a few provocative words of 
wisdom among the bright quips. Gable 
seems in better form than he has in 
many movie-making moons and he and 
Miss Day get amusing support from 
Gig Young as an affable “egg-head” 
and Mamie Van Doren as a non-egg- 
head night club performer? who 
couldn’t sing a note if she had lumbago. 


LONG, HOT SUMMER (20th Century- 
Fox) .—This tale of violent family an- 
tipathies in Mississippi seems rather 
lumpy and badly focused which is per- 
haps not surprising when you consider 
that it is based not on one but on 
three William Faulkner stories. One 
of the main subjects under dispute is 
undeniably sex and occasionally the 
film resembles a somewhat better bred 
and more presentable Baby Doll. For 
the most part however it is acceptably 
reticent and it is done (in color and 
CinemaScope) with a vigor and con- 
viction that cannot quite be gainsaid. 

The chief cause of the friction is a 
wealthy, tyrannical, self-made old “red 
neck” who tries to run the lives of 
everyone around him. His chief tar- 
gets naturally enough are the weak- 
willed and silly son (Anthony Fran- 
ciosa) of whom he is contemptuous 
and the mettlesome daughter (Joanne 
Woodward) whose integrity and good 
breeding he doesn’t understand. Papa 
also tries to throw his weight around 
with an aggressive young migrant 
(Paul Newman) whom he takes into 
the family home and business because 
he seems like good son-in-law mate- 
rial. For some reason the resulting 
tensions are allayed all around when 
the son tries to burn down the barn 
with his father in it. 


ST. LOUIS BLUES (Paramount) is an 
episodic and more than a little fic- 
tional screen biography of W. C. 
Handy, “the father of the Blues.” It 
is probably true that Handy (Nat 
“King” Cole) suffered a terrible emo- 
tional conflict over his choice of ca- 
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reer because of the opposition of his 
minister father (Juano Hernandez) 
who believed that all music except 
church music was sinful and the work 
of the devil. It is also true that the 
composer went mysteriously blind 
early in his career and later regained 
his sight. Aside from these two iso- 
lated facts the film has nothing much 
in the way of a feeling of actuality 
or a sense of chronology or even any- 
thing in the way of inspired fiction. 
To compensate for these deficiencies 
it boasts a good many samples of Nat 
“King” Cole’s inimitable singing style 
as well as some of the more contro- 
versial performing of Eartha Kitt, 
playing a fictional singer who first 
introduced Handy’s songs. The film’s 
other undoubted asset is the stylish 
clowning of Pearl Bailey in a non- 
singing role as the hero’s aunt. 


SOUTH PACIFIC (Magna Theatre Corp.; 
20th Century-Fox) The biggest movie 
news this month is obviously the ap- 
pearance on the screen, just about 
nine years after its opening on Broad- 
way, of what many people regard as 


the best musical produced by the re- 
markable team of Rodgers and Ham- 


merstein. Made on a lavish scale, in 
Technicolor and Todd-AO—perhaps 
the most generally satisfactory of the 
wide screen processes, supervised by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein themselves 
and directed by Joshua Logan, who 
performed the same task on the stage, 
the movie version is an almost im- 
peccable piece of screencraft which 
. Should disappoint neither the show’s 
old admirers nor those making its ac- 
quaintance for the first time. 

The film was made in Hawaii, a 
locale of considerably more _ pic- 
turesqueness and beauty than the 
Solomon Islands where the story sup- 
posedly takes place. Cinematographer 
Leon Shamroy has caught the sur- 
roundings in a virtuoso display of 
camera work which includes breath- 
taking natural color panoramas, some 
precedent-setting night photography 
and some deliberately artificial color 
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effects designed to enhance particular 
moods. 

The story, virtually unchanged from 
the original, still concerns two love 
stories on an American-held island 
during World War II, both compli- 
cated by the emotional handicap of 
racial prejudice. While one ends 
tragically when the young Marine lieu- 
tenant is killed, the other is happily 
resolved as the heroine overcomes her 
irrational revulsion. Lest anyone be 
tempted to disbelieve that a girl would 
go all to pieces on learning that the 
man she loved had once been married 
to a Polynesian woman, the heroine 
in question, coincidentally yet with 
topical irony, hails from Little Rock. 

Rossano Brazzi does very well by 
the role of Emile De Becque, which 
made the late Ezio Pinza a middle- 
aged matinee idol. His songs includ- 
ing the enchanting “Some Enchanted 
Evening” are credited to the off-screen 
voice of Metropolitan Opera basso, 
Georgio Tozzi. Mitzi Gaynor, who ap- 
parently uses her own voice in prais- 
ing “That Wonderful Guy” is Ensign 
Nellie Forbush. She lacks the inde- 
finable extra quality that is Mary Mar- 
tin’s secret weapon but is as cute as 
a button and very satisfactory. 

John Kerr, as Lt. Cable, has a rous- 
ing voice double to help him out with 
“Younger Than Springtime.” And 
even Juanita Hall, repeating her stage 
role as Bloody Mary is reputed to 
have had a singing substitute. This 
electronic trickery however is the 
movies’ legitimate way of achieving 
a high calibre of both singing and 
acting. There is no trickery involved 
in Frances Nuyen’s graceful and ap- 
pealing Liat or in the uncertain 
whisky tenor and authoritative com- 
edy touch of Ray Walston’s Luther 
Billis or in the Seabees’ wistfully 
ribald lament about “Dames.” 

South Pacific is too sophisticated to 
have the broad general suitability of 
The King and I. For its more limited 
audience, however, it is a practically 
perfect screen version of a contempor- 
ary musical comedy classic. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS.—Defoe 
once wrote a biographical sketch and 
Fielding a satirical romance of a no- 
torious contemporary scoundrel named 
Jonathan Wild. He walks again in 
Edwin Justus Mayer’s drama of New- 
gate, Children of Darkness. Mayer had 
gained some fame with another scoun- 
drel, Benvenuto Cellini, in The Fire- 
brand with Schildkraut in 1924, but 
his Children of the Darkness with 
Basil Sidney and Charles Dalton in 
1930, though it earned acclaim, had 
only a short run. It may be that the 
propinquity of The Threepenny Opera, 
which stems from Gay’s satire of high- 
waymen and Newgate, suggested to 
José Quintero and his partners the 
present revival. 

Mayer has made use of the Fielding 
characters: Mr. Snap, the undersheriff 
of London and Middlesex, who is 
happy to board illustrious prisoners in 
his own quarters; Laetitia, his buxom 
and profligate daughter; Count La 
Ruse, and Jonathan. I had erroneously 
pictured the great Wild as another 
flashing highwayman and was dis- 
mayed at his present scurvy appear- 
ance, but Defoe describes him as just 
a racketeer, for sixteen years the 
brains of an intricate organization 
which (for a price) recovered for the 
victims of robberies, the jewels the 
thieves had stolen. Thus the English 
jewels were always in circulation! 

Fielding permits Wild a swaggering 
approach to the gallows; Defoe de- 
clares he was soaked in laudanum but 
Mayer has him carried off like a squeal- 
ing pig. There is only one respectable 
character in this rogues gallery—the 
poet who has been thrown into gaol 
for debt and who promptly spins a 
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myopic web of romance around Laeti- 
tia’s ripe beauty. La Ruse, born a 
gentleman but who is not above con- 
niving with Snap to swindle Wild at 
death’s door, warns the young man 
to keep clean of Laetitia, but is ready 
to leave him to a debtor’s fate when a 
catalyst to the drama enters in the 
person of a peer who has poisoned 
his wife and son. and is so infernally 
evil that even Newgate shies away 
from him. The ending borders on A 
Tale of Two Cities but is dramatically 
effective. 

The most portentious part is that 
of the homicidal Lord Wainwright, 
played to his full sinister extent by 
George C. Scott who was recently the 
superlative Jacques in As You Like It. 
Jack Cannon, who was Touchstone, is 
now the frayed marquis, La Ruse. 
Colleen Dewhurst, who was both Kath- 
erine and Lady Macbeth in the same 
N. Y. Shakespeare Festival is the cool- 
headed, hot-blooded Laetitia. Mr. 
Quintero has seen to it that the cyni- 
cism with which Fielding pictured his 
rogues is still acid.—At Circle-in-the- 
Square. 


WHO WAS THAT LADY I SAW YOU 
WITH?—Even if your wife does 
threaten Reno, never ask a scenario 
writer for advice. His imagination 
could be dangerous. When a student 
at Columbia University kissed an as- 
sistant professor of chemistry just as 
his wife came in the door, the only 
solution offered him by Mike Haney of 
CBS was that he must confess to his 
wife, Ann, that he was an undercover 
agent of the F.B.I., and that the kiss 
was in the line of duty. (Spies exist 
even in student bodies.) With the 
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potent help of the property man at 
CBS—the story worked. In fact it 
worked so well that it takes a number 
of scenes to disentangle the F.B.I. from 
David, the professor, since Ann suc- 
ceeded in snarling things up a little 
more. The action races from David 
and Ann’s flat to the N. Y. office of the 
F.B.1., and from a Chinese restaurant 
to the subcellar of the Empire State 
Building. All of it is funny. What is 
more, Krasna’s farce has brought Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy to the 
legitimate theater where they clearly 
belong. Peter is the naive type; Ray 
Waltson (Mike) is a wise guy and 
Mary Healy is primarily enchanting. 
They make a unique trio. Roland Win- 
ters is the F.B.I. agent with an ulcer, 
who can track down foreign agents 
but is baffled by the vagaries of the 
amateur. The encounters between the 
F.B.I. and the C.LA. have their own 
brand of wry humor. In happy farci- 
cal tradition, David, of course, leads 
them all on the trail of a real spy. 
The last scene of David abandoned in 
the bowels of the Empire State, turn- 
ing on all the mechanical gadgets he 
can reach is delightfully lurid. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Lind Hayes who 
met at Catholic University and were 
married by Father Hartke were much 
upset by the “goddams”—as St. Joan 


called the English soldiers—in the 
script. Three were expunged, but 
three were retained by the manage- 
ment as pertinent. If all had been 
eliminated, I doubt if they would have 
been missed. Strong language has to 
be very strong nowadays to be no- 
ticed. When the Hayes have their own 
company, they can confine a curse to 
the plain “damn” which was so ex- 
pressive with Mr. Day. Welcome to 
the Hayes.—At the Martin Beck. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS.— 
General St. Pé was dictating his 
memoir of the Moroccan campaign. He 
paused and addressed his secretary: 
“We rushed into a large tent—there in 
a corner cowered a girl, half child, 
with eyes that looked at me like a 
gazelle. How beautiful she was—what 
do you think became of her?” The 
secretary, an ex-seminarian, averted 
his eyes. “We were gentlemen. We 
turned her over to the nuns—” the 
General sighed. 
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Anouilh’s satirical farce with maca- 
bre overtones, presented last season 
with Sir Ralph Richardson superb as 
the General, has returned with Melvyn 
Douglas as an effective, if not very 
French, St. Pé. It is the study of a 
man who has mounted the hill of mid- 
dle age and now resents the descent. 
Fully resigned to exchanging his 
sword for a pen, the General refuses 
to admit that his amorous career is 
ending in the coils of an abnormally 
jealous wife who has become an in- 
valid the better to hold him. He stakes 
his morale on the romance of his 
youth and his fidelity for seventeen 
years to the lovely young lady with 
whom he waltzed at a military ball. 
But when Mademoiselle de St. Euverte 
unexpectedly appears in person, she 
proves that dreams to remain real 
must always be dreams. The chaste 
heart of Mademoiselle de St. Euverte 
turns instinctively to the chaste heart 
of the secretary. General St. Pé is 
left to furtive encounters with the 
chambermaid but we are also very 
sure that the periodic explosions of 
his wife are the real spice of his life. 
The wittiest scene is when the General 
tries to expound his code of honor to 
the secretary. Lili Darvas has no shad- 
ing in her sketch of the roughly acidu- 
lous wife; Betty Field is daintily de- 
termined as the girl of the General’s 
dreams. George Macready is excellent 
as Dr. Bonfant; so is John Stewart as 
the secretary.—At the Coronet. 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER LIGHT 
OPERA COMPANY.—How the City 
Center contrives to present such spir- 
ited productions for a fortnight’s run 
is a question for the sibyls. Of course 
it is due to the initiative of Jean Dal- 
rymple and the generosity of the ar- 
tists who give their talents for a 
nominal nothing. Annie Get Your Gun 
was revived for Martha Raye and when 
a catastrophic illness forced her out 
of the cast at the last moment, her 
standby, Betty Jane Watson, averted 
disaster by stepping into the role. This 
was a purely unselfish act as she 
jeopardized her own reputation with 
insufficient rehearsals, but Miss Wat- 
son—who sang in Oklahoma in Lon- 
don—was a jaunty and very pretty 
Annie Oakley to the fine Frank Butler 
of David Atkinson. I can very well 
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remember seeing both in Madison 
Square Garden when it really stood in 
Venetian grace on Madison Square and 
when the two sharpshooters were a 
favorite feature of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show. One of Annie’s stunts was 
shooting down eggs from a position 
standing on her head. A rug would 
be laid on the sawdust and up would 
go Annie’s high boots but after a little 
kick, she would right herself, pat her 
head and then draw a stone from un- 
der the rug. It brought good applause 
but I was very shocked by the care- 
lessness of the Ring Master when I 
saw the same thing occur the next year. 
Annie always found the stone under 
the rug. I also remember the baskets 
of glass eggs that were brought in to 
be exploded in midair. Frank and 
Annie never missed. It is pleasant that 
Col. William F. Cody’s memory has 
been melodiously enriched by Irving 
Berlin. James Rennie plays the Colonel, 
Harry Belaver, Chief Sitting Bull and 
Jack Whiting the press agent. 
Wonderful Town, the witty satire of 
Greenwich Village, from the play of 
Fields and Chodorov, based on the 


story by Ruth McKenny, with a score 
by Leonard Bernstein, was presented 
with the sets by Raoul Pene Du Bois, 
with Jo Sullivan as Eileen and Nancy 
Walker as Ruth. Naturally Miss Walk- 


er’s Ruth was quite different from 
Rosalind  Russell’s. Miss Walker 
stamped it with her own brand of 
humor and the Conga scene became 
even more of a romp. Peter Cookson 
was the publisher. 

Oklahoma! in a spirited production 
with Helen Gallagher wound up the 
season. 


BLUE DENIM.—It seems odd that so 
brilliant a director and producer as 
Joshua Logan should present this slack 
drama of parents and children. It 
still remains a subject for a_ better 
play. This play involves a cumber- 
some over-realistic set showing both 
the dining room and cellar of a house 
in Detroit. Major Bartley has given 
his son Arthur the use of a cellar work- 
shop but the Major hasn’t the dimmest 
idea that when Arthur and his pal, 
Ernie go down there laden with books, 
its really for a game of poker and 
beer. Nor does the Major guess that 
down the outside cellar steps there 
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shortly tiptoes a forward little minx 
named Janet who proceeds in her in- 
nocent blue-eyed way to seduce Arthur. 
When later she tearfully confesses to 
Arthur that their exploration of life’s 
mysteries has ended in disaster, Arthur 
decides to ask his parents’ advice but 
can’t go through with it, so he forges 
a check for $300 on his father’s bank 
account and against the sound advice 
of Ernie persuades him to arrange an 
abortion. Meanwhile the bank has told 
the Major about the check and his fury 
is only calmed when Arthur’s sister 
tells her father Arthur’s secret. Janet 
survives the operation and the Major 
full of sympathy sits down with his 
family to supper while his wife thanks 
God for His mercies. 

What the authors evidently wanted 
to convey was the lack of understand- 
ing between parents and children but 
the impression actually left by the 
play is that larceny seemed more of 
a crime to the Major than murder. 
Except for Ernie’s remonstrance not 
a word is said about the wickedness 
of abortion which is so easily accom- 
plished that an adolescent might come 
away feeling that Arthur had found 
the easiest solution. What the parents 
would have done had they learned in 
time of the young peoples’ flagrant mis- 
conduct is never indicated. There are 
no appealing characters. The Major 
blusters; the mother whines; Arthur is 
bad-tempered, and the girl has a 
prurient pseudo-innocence. The play 
itself is overwritten and tiresome.— 
At the Playhouse. 


THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL.—Although it enriched the lives 
of so many thousands in Central Park 
last summer and at the Heckscher 
Theater this winter, it now needs the 
help of New Yorkers to continue. 
Howard S. Cullman and Ralph Bellamy 
are forming a committee to raise a 
permanent fund. Sponsors will give 
$500 to endow chairs in their name— 
as was done in Town Hall and Anta 
Theater. The Shakespeare Club of 
New York hopes to be a sponsor and 
is also giving an award to Mr. Joseph 
Papp, as founder of the Shakespeare 
Festival, at the Club’s Birth Dinner on 
April 20th at the National Arts Club. 
Mrs. Christopher Wyatt is the pres- 
ident of the Shakespeare Club. 
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THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV.—Ac- 
cording to Prince Dmitri Mirsky there 
are four ways of reading Dostoyevsky: 
one can relate his novels to th® social 
and political aspects of his time, as 
did his contemporaries; or accept them 
as a new explanation of Christianity; 
or as the expression of his own spir- 
itual experience; or else one can enjoy 
them at their face value as absorbing 
and exciting stories. The latter method 
furnishes the key to his current popu- 
larity. Saturated as his characters may 
be with symbolism they also appear as 
flesh and blood individuals; the “im- 
pure grandeur” of old Karamazov is a 
unique creation. Another stage version 
of the Karamazov novel this season 
concentrated on the trial of Dmitri un- 
justly accused of his father’s murder. 
Its closing hands the palm to this 
dramatization by Boris Tumarin and 
Jack Sydow. 

With the aid of a narrator to intro- 
duce characters and bridge over 
the action between scenes—such as 
Dmitri’s accidental killing of the old 
servant—the main events of the long 
story are condensed into three acts. 
They are explosive acts full of shout- 
ing and invective. So might Hamlet 
be without the soliloquies. James Pat- 
terson is more forceful than sympa- 
thetic as Dmitri; Eulalie Noble from 
the Shakespeare Festival is warm and 
give the only indications of the gentle- 
vital. The ancient Father Zossimo and 
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monk 
creed. 
formerly a 


Alexey Karamazov, the young 
ness that was Dostoyevsky’s 
The new Gate Theater, 
Baptist Tabernacle, with its high 
domed ceiling insuring ventilation 
provides a very dignified setting for 
the production which uses no prop- 
erties except some servile-looking 
chairs. A balcony with marble balus- 
trade runs clear across the stage be- 
fore a blue backdrop. The backdrop 
is changed occasionally with lighting. 
That is all and it seems appropriate 
for Dostoyevsky whom the Russians 
consider the most unrealistic of writ- 
ers.—At the Gate. 


THE BOY FRIEND.—The engaging Eng- 
lish musical of the “flapper” period 
is being given a charming and minia- 
ture production—At the Downtown. 


THE CRUCIBLE.—A very worth-while 
revival of Arthur Miller’s soul-stirring 
drama of the Salem witch hunt.—Alt 


the Martinique Theater. 
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THE SOIREE. 
“Soiree” means a party, says Hiram 
Sherman, at which no one speaks Eng- 
lish, and it includes a Belgian mime, 
Spanish dancers, French puppeteers 
and Patachou, the singing proprietor 
of a cafe whose personality is not quite 
magnetic enough for Broadway. She 
reigns supreme in Montmartre.—At the 
Bijou. 











MAGGIE-NOW 

by Betty Smith 

Harper. $4.00 
Perhaps the best way to read and en- 
joy this novel is to forget there ever 
was such a book as A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Taken for its own story of 
the years of the saga of Irish Brook- 
lyn, from immigrant beginnings to the 
period of the First World War, 
Maggie-Now has a strong story line 
and it tugs at the emotions. 

What is really wrong with this novel 
—analyzing the book for itself and 
making no invidious comparisons—is 
that Miss Smith changes over from real- 
ism to a leaky kind of symbolism. Her 
spunky Irish-American girl, Margaret 
Moore, becomes unbelievably docile 
to a warped neurotic of a husband 
whose chief characteristic is annual 
desertion (he’s trying to “find him- 
self”) from March to December every 
year for years on end. The Maggie of 
the first hundred pages would give 
the back of her hand to such a lad, 
not keep putting up with him. 

What is right about the book, and 
it has this rightness in good measure, 
is Miss Smith’s felt perception of the 
sadness and the courage of life from 
the “greenhorn” generation to the one 
that immediately followed. But un- 
fortunately she stands a bit too far 
off from her story, keening distantly 
over her characters, instead of placing 
herself and the reader right at their 
elbows. It’s all remembered, not hap- 
pening, and too much of Maggie-then. 


THE HIRELING 

by L. P. Hartley 

Rinehart. $3.50 
It all started with two rather uncom- 
plicated people, Leadbitter, a veteran 
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of the British army who now drives 
his own car for hire, and Lady Frank- 
lin, a young woman recently wid- 
owed. Told to “get outside herself,” 
Lady Franklin talks to Leadbitter on 
the various trips for which she en- 
gages him. Out of an ironic fancy and 
a hidden need, Leadbitter spins yarns 
he thinks her Ladyship will enjoy. 
He is the hard-working breadwinner 
for a wife and children—that sort of 
thing. After a time he is able to trick 
Lady Franklin into’ contributing 
toward his fictitious needs. Once he 
tries to seduce her, mistakenly believ- 
ing that is somehow expected too. 

In various ways Leadbitter’s life 
becomes more involved with that of 
Lady Franklin. He finds himself driv- 
ing for a graceless scamp who wishes 
to marry her Ladyship for her late 
husband’s fortune. Lady Franklin, for 
her part, is far less withdrawn, far 
more an outgoing person than she was 
before. Leadbitter’s lies have changed 
him too; ironically his cynical day- 
dreams become his ideals. With ex- 
quisite tact and psychological acute- 
ness, Mr. Hartley, a _ distinguished 
English novelist unfortunately little 
known here, shows the effect two peo- 
ple have upon one another. The cli- 
max is very dramatic and very mov- 
ing, and technically The Hireling is a 
superb achievement. Anyone who 
really cares for the novel as an art 
form will not wish to miss The Hire- 
ling. 


YOUNG MR. KEEFE 

by Stephen Birmingham 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
In one of Scott Fitzgerald’s short 
stories a character observes that if 
you had money in the Twenties and 
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you didn’t want the snow to be real 
snow, it wasn’t real snow. In the 
“Blazing Fifties’—a somewhat self- 
conscious phrase used by one of the 
characters in Mr. Birmingham’s book 
if you didn’t want it to be a real 
marriage, and you had money, it 
wasn’t a real marriage. But the rub 
was that Jimmy Keefe really did want 
his marriage to be real, and his sepa- 
ration from his wife was a torture to 
him. Yet the password of his set was 
something like toujours gai, not tor- 
ture. Much against his will and his 
conscience, Jimmy tries that too. 
One of the odd things about Young 
Mr. Keefe, which is very skillfully 
constructed, is the coexistence of two 
worlds of value, one of which is the 
world of decadent sophistication, and 
the other a world of simple, copybook 
virtue. Most of the characters in the 
book live in and for the former, but 
there are a few who live lives formed 
by the latter. Jimmy Keefe is the only 
character who tries living in both. 
He is unhappy about being Claire’s 
lover. When Claire’s husband, an old 
college chum, gives evidence of lat- 


ent homosexuality, Jimmy has a be- 


lated insight into the “never-ending 
nonsense” of his tired—of course it’s 
California — world. Helen’s lasting 
trauma after being raped by a frater- 
nity type provides the block prevent- 
ing happiness in Jimmy’s marriage; 
but patience, simplicity, and certain 
New England virtues transplanted in 
California win out. An odd formula 
for arriving at home, mother, and 
apple pie—but that’s what happens. 


THE SUNDIAL 

by Shirley Jackson 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
Miss Shirley Jackson has been divid- 
ing her interests for several books be- 
tween fiction and non-fiction. The 
horrors of the abnormal mind and the 
pitfalls gaping in an abnormal society 
have offered themes for the former; 
for the latter, Miss Jackson has been 
investigating, in somewhat lighter 
vein, the horrors of suburban and 
family living. The Sundial is an 
apocalyptic novel in which mind and 
society are dissolving together. Oddly 
enough, Miss Jackson mixes Gothic 
horror and suburban fun. 

Knowledge that the world will soon 
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end, and that they will be saved from 
the cataclysm, comes to the Holleran 
family in the “big house” (located 
somewhere near Lizzie Borden’s old 
neighborhood); the Hollerans and 
their guests are the only ones in the 
world to be saved. Mrs. Holleran de- 
termines to be queen in tomorrow’s 
fresh green world and buys herself a 
crown. Her sister-in-law stocks food 
and supplies for a long seige; books 
surrender their shelves to canned 
peaches. Cousin Gloria (who climbed 
over the wall to join the party) sees 
the future in a magic mirror and ac- 
tually determines doom’s date. The 
day before the world’s end Mrs. Hol- 
leran presides, under a golden canopy, 
at a garden party for the villagers. 
Early in the book the characters dis- 
cuss the question, “What is real 
and significantly fail of an answer. 
How “real” The Sundial is may be 
open to question too; it clearly lacks 
the austere and lunatic vision of The 
Lottery. 


9 


A FATHER AND _ HIS FATE 

by Ivy Compton-Burnett 

Messner. $3.50 
At one point Constance says: “It is 
the future we must think of. It is use- 
less to pursue the past.” And this is 
her sister Audrey’s rejoinder: “It is 
needless. It will pursue us.” Past, 
present, and future are in full pursuit 
of the leading characters in Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s latest novel of po- 
lite drawing room malice and may- 
hem. 

In her own way the author com- 
bines the King Lear and Enoch Arden 
themes. A father with three daugh- 
ters determines to divide his problems 
among them. He goes away with his 
wife on an ocean voyage; Mrs. Mow- 
bray does not return. Believing that 
his wife has died in the shipwreck, 
a grieving Miles Mombray announces 
to his three daughters that within 
eighteen weeks of the disaster he will 
marry the young woman originally 
intended as a bride for his nephew. 
Since nephew Malcolm is the heir to 
Miles’ estate through an entail, Miles 
welcomes the possibility of being able 
to keep the estate in the direct line. 
Then it is announced that Ellen Mow- 
bray had not gone down with the 
ship. She arrives to claim Lear-like 
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renunciations. At this point the com- 
plications in A Father and His Fate 
begin, not terminate. 

Once again Miss Compton-Burnett 
delights with her marvelous dialogue 
which is ninety-five per cent of the 
book. This author’s characters blurt 
out what other people’s characters 
only think, if indeed they can think 
in such deadly fashion. “Is is good 
to have our dubious doings made into 
a dream,” Miles’ nephew Rudolf re- 
marks. “They are too often seen as 
real.” Which is life, which the dream, 
the reader caught in Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s delightful web will neither 
know nor care. 


BREAKING POINT 

by Jacob Presser 

World. $2.50 
In ninety-two pages Mr. Presser gives 
us volumes of agony, heartbreak, and 
horror. This “factual novel” is the 
account of the clearing-camp in Hol- 
land from which all the Jews of that 
country were sent by the Nazis to their 
extermination. Breaking Point is told 
in the first person. The narrator, a 
Jew, tells of the dehumanization of 
the Nazis and their victims alike, 
of the petty devices used by the Nazis 
in the choosing of their victims for 
the week’s allotment, and of the sor- 
did strategems by which a committee 
of prisoners helped select those who 
would go. 

Often on Tuesday nights, when ship- 
ments were made, there was a cabaret 
performance in the camp. “You at- 
tend, or you stay away: which is the 
more normal, the less frantic?” “Kurt, 
Kurt, he loves us like his children,” 
the entire auditorium sang on one of 
these nights, in honor of Kurt Schauf- 
inger, the camp’s commander. The 
anatomy of fear and betrayal is the 
subject of Breaking Point, and one 
thing more: the meaning of the little 
black book the Rabbi held. 


THIS SIDE OF THE TRUTH 
by Elizabeth Montagu 
Coward-McCann. $3.50 
People tend to forget, the thirteen- 
year-old narrator of this short novel 
protests, “how difficult it was being 
me.” Sarah Carrington sees all, tells 
all, but understands very little. Her 
stepfather Mark was among those who 
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“hadn’t the faintest idea how difficult 
it was to be with people who were 
quarreling all the time and hiding and 
talking in riddles without ever saying 
what was really happening, but still 
trying to get me on their side.” 
Sarah’s mother, spoiled, indolent, 
and incurably given to self-dramatiza- 
tion, is the most enigmatic of all the 
adults whose actions confuse the little 
girl. Poor Sarah, spending what 
should have been an exciting vacation 
on the Riviera, is thrust into the cen- 
ter of adult comments, quarrels, and 
acts which are never explained to her. 
The enigmatic Mr. Kaplan—is he 
pathetic or horrible? And Catherine 
—a designing woman or the innocent 
victim of malice? Sarah never finds 
out. Nor do we. The point of the 
book is the threatening state of not- 
knowing, the murkiness of the half- 
knowledge of one who is no longer a 
child but not yet an adult. One has 


the feeling that truth’s other side is 
much duller than the half-knowledge 
so delightfully paraded by Sarah. 


THE MIDWICH CUCKOOS 

by John Wyndham 

Ballantine. $3.50 
I might as well say at the start that 
although I am less than sympathetic 
to some of the Shavian ideas (the Life 
Force business) in this book, I found 
it a constant surprise and delight from 
the first page right up to the last. (1 
liked the last page too.) I suppose 
this is science-fiction, but it is so off- 
beat and earth-bound that science- 
fiction non-fanciers should lap it up. 

Here’s the situation. To the sleepy 
English village of Midwich, where 
nothing ever happens, comes some 
kind of psychic or physical visitation 
something like a tornado. The police 
and military move in and are baffled. 
Was it a flying saucer that cut off 
Midwich for a day? Then a few 
weeks later it becomes apparent that 
all women in Midwich who are of 
childbearing age are pregnant. The 
real trouble comes when the children 
of this mass-pregnancy, a golden-eyed 
super-race, appear. With exemplary 
calm and logic, and quite without any 
“Gallic” touch, Mr. Wyndham shows 
what happens when a master race 
and poor fallible human beings tangle 
for power. 
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DEMOCRACY AND CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 

by Currin Shields 

McGraw-Hill. $5.00 
Currin Shields is a Kefauver Demo- 
crat who teaches political theory at 
UCLA. Near the beginning of his 
book he declares: “I am not a Cath- 
olic, but neither am I ‘anti-Catholic.’ ” 
His intention in writing this book was 
to analyze the relationship between 
Catholicism, Liberalism, and Democ- 
racy. In many respects what Mr. 
Shields has done is to write a text- 
book for laymen in modern political 
theory. He understands Catholicism 
better than many Catholics, and makes 
a number of important observations 
about it that should be given careful 
attention by Catholics as well as by 
Blanshardites. 

The author states, “This book is 
written from a definite bias: from the 
bias of one who calls himself an 
American Democrat.” By Democracy, 
Mr. Shields means popular sover- 
eignty, political equality, and major- 
ity rule—especially the latter. His 
Democracy (he always spells it with 
a capital “D’’) is of the Rousseau vari- 
ety, notably as he strives to deal with 
the problem of minorities in a ma- 
jority rule system. He does not believe 
that Democracy has yet arrived in 
America, although he says “it is well 
on its way.” Democracy was intro- 
duced into this country via the pro- 
gressive movements toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, and, con- 
cretely, by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

The enemy of Democracy (and 
Catholicism), is Liberalism. This, 
says the author, is a secularistic, elit- 
ist movement, designed to safeguard 
business and the middle classes by 


stifling the majority in a _ constitu- 
tional strait jacket. Thus the Fed- 
eralists introduced Liberalism to 
America: constitutional checks and 
balances such as the indirectly elected 
senate, federalism, separation of 
powers, and that “notorius feature of 
the American political system”—judi- 
cial review. It is the task of Democ- 
racy to throw off these shackles and 
establish majority rule for the com- 
mon good. 

Catholicism, he suggests, requires 
no specific political manifestation. 
Therefore a Catholic can be a repub- 
lican, monarchist, “liberal” (not the 
same as Shields’ “Liberal’”’), conserva- 
tive, democrat, dictator, so long as 
there is no conflict with faith and 
morals. However, “the view that De- 
mocracy and Catholicism are _ in- 
compatible is without warrant.” He 
believes that “Catholicism and Lib- 
eralism are conflicting systems of 
thought and practice; so are Liberal- 
ism and Democracy. But there is no 
necessary incompatibility between 
Catholic religious teachings and 
Democratic beliefs and principles.” 
Indeed, with the rise of Christian 
Democracy, Mr. Shields points out 
that the trend nowadays is for Cath- 
olics to espouse Democracy. But, says 
the author: “. . . the other view, that 
Democracy is dependent on Catholic 
moral teachings, is also without war- 
rant. Democracy is a purely secular 
creed, devoid of religious implica- 
tions. Democratic beliefs about the 
principles of political conduct are 
derived, not from the dogmas of re- 
ligion, but from the practices of 
politics. So there is no necessary con- 
nection either between Catholicism 
and Democracy.” 

Given Mr. Shields’ definition of De- 
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mocracy, it is hard to take issue with 
his conclusions about its relationships 
to Liberalism and Catholicism. At the 
same time, it may be that there is a 
half-way house between Liberalism 
and Democracy (America today, un- 
der the Constitution), which better 
serves the cause of justice and liberty 
than Democracy. 

All in all this is a remarkably good 
book in that it sweeps away much of 
the foggy thinking about Democracy, 
Catholicism, and Liberalism. 

ANTHONY T. BouscaREN, PH.D. 


THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 

by Winston S. Churchill 

Dodd, Mead. $6.00 
The fourth and final volume of 
Churchill’s “History of the English 
Speaking Peoples” has now been 
completed. The story is carried down 
to the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Victoria is Queen as the story 
ends; Great Britain is the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Since then 
fifty years have passed and England 
is no longer a great power. In a post- 
script, Churchill makes it clear that 
he believes there will eventually be a 
real and permanent union of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples but he adds that 
he does not believe that we should 
“now seek to define precisely the 
exact terms of ultimate union.” 

Many American readers will be 
especially interested in the seven 
chapters that comprise the middle 
section of the book. The causes lead- 
ing to the American Civil War are 
studied as well as the war itself. 
Churchill seems to believe the war 
was inevitable, a position that many 
American historians would challenge. 
He fails to make Lincoln’s position 
clear in the course of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of 1858. Lincoln, 
however, did so at Charleston, Illinois 
on September 18, 1858, by declaring 
that, “I am not nor ever have been in 
favor of bringing about in any way 
the social and political equality of 
the white and black races.” Churchill 
seems to be quite confused concerning 
the presidential election of 1860 be- 
cause he concludes that Lincoln would 
have been elected even though the 
Democratic party had not split into 
two opposing factions, each with its 
own candidate. Far more Democratic 
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DIOCESAN 
PRIEST SAINTS 


by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson 


Dynamic, colorful biographies 
of twelve canonized and nine 
beatified priests. The author 
presents their stories in dra- 
matic fashion to highlight the 
different priestly virtues em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XII in 
his masterpiece of exhortation 
to the clergy in 1950 (Menti 
Nostrae.) 

The holy, adventurous, selfless 
lives of these secular saints and 
blesseds are an inspiration for 
seminarians, priests in every 
walk of life, and for religious 
and the laity at large. $3.95 


SAINTS OF 
THE MISSAL 
by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


In his miniature portraits of the 
saints of the Roman missal, 
Abbot Baur emphasizes those 
virtues which each saint prac- 
ticed most heroically, as these 
virtues are given prominence in 
the prayers of the Mass in hon- 
or of the saint. He concludes 
each sketch with a gentle spir- 
itual nudge to the reader, to 
inspire him to adapt the spirit- 
uality of the saint of the day to 
the requirements of his own 
interior life. 
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than Republican votes were cast but 
they were divided between Douglas 
and Breckinridge, the northern and 
southern candidates. Churchill is, 
however, critical of Lincoln because 
of the latter’s tendency to remove a 
general from command upon the first 
reversal sustained by the general con- 
cerned. That, Churchill implies, was 
a demoralizing procedure, so far as 
the military staff was concerned, and 
perhaps prolonged the war. 
Gladstone’s unsuccessful fight in 
1885 and 1886 for Home Rule for Ire- 
land, a project for which Churchill 
shows no enthusiasm, together with 
the South African or Boer War at the 
turn of the century, occupy much 
space in the final chapters. Many 
American readers will perhaps like 
this the best of the four volumes. 
Pau Krinrery, Px.D. 


MASTERS OF DECEIT 

by J. Edgar Hoover 

Holt. $5.00 
Is American Communism still a seri- 
ous threat? Or is it, as it is now fash- 
ionable to believe, a “futile and im- 
potent political sect” declining in 
power as well as numbers? 

Mr. Hoover believes the former, and 
he has written an extremely important 
book restating the fact that internal 
Communism remains a clear and pres- 
ent danger. Mr. Hoover should know, 
as few others could. And it is impor- 
tant that he should say so now, when, 
immersed as we are in a slumber of 
good feeling, only a man of Hoover’s 
prestige and integrity is able to re- 
mind us of that danger. 

For there is a large and powerful 
section of American political opinion 
that has consistently refused to admit 
the Communist menace. When, a few 
vears ago, testimony to it emblazoned 
the front pages almost daily, it was 
called “hysteria.” Now that the issue 
has been shelved and most of the 
hard-won gains thrown out by the 
courts, now that the Communists 
themselves are apparently quiet (or 
is it that the anti-Communists have 
been silenced?) we are blandly in- 
formed that the threat which never 
existed exists no longer. 

But it is precisely when the Com- 
munists are in trouble that they make 
the most noise. Advances are prefer- 
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ably cloaked in silence. “But,” it is 
argued, “has not Party membership 
dwindled? Did not the Daily Worker 
starve to death?” Nonsense. Like the 
American Communist Party, the 
Worker was paid for in Moscow, and 
could have died only because the Reds 
decided it was not needed at present. 
Why compete with the New York 
Times and all the other organs pound- 
ing away for more Genevas, more dis- 
armament sessions? 

In any case, open membership and 
newspapers are frills, to be displayed 
when useful, and stored away when 
not. Such things are in no way es- 
sential to the real Communist menace, 
the subversive apparatus which, above 
and below ground, continues to work 
for our destruction. 

It is the story of that apparatus, 
and how it operates, that Mr. Hoover 
gives us. He begins at the beginning, 
with Marxist theory and _ Leninist 
practice, and traces the history of the 
American Party —a history all too 
often skipped over. He explains Com- 
munist strength, strategy and tactics, 
and the use the apparatus has made 
and continues to make of the fellow 
travelers and the dupes. All this is il- 
lustrated with examples from actual 
cases. Best of all, Hoover gives prac- 
tical information on how to recognize 
and combat Communist efforts. 

It would be trite to say that “every 
American should read this book,” but 
they ought to, all the same. It is, as 
Mr. Hoover admits, “almost in primer 
form.” It is not intended to be a 
definitive study. Perhaps, to those 
who already understand Communism, 
there will be little that is new, and 
nothing that is startling. Nor does 
Mr. Hoover surprise the reader with 
any “secret” information to which he 
is privy. Rather, this book is a sim- 
ple, serious presentation, not of the 
unknown, but of the unbelieved—the 
unadmitted—truth. 


J. P. McFappen. 


THE SMALLER DRAGON: 
Political History of Vietnam 
by Joseph Buttinger 
Praeger. $6.00 
For most Americans, the history of 
Vietnam began in 1954 when Chinese 


and Vietnamese Communists over- 
whelmed the French defenders of 
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Dien Bien Phu, an event followed by 
the Geneva Agreement which divided 
the country between two rival re- 
gimes, one Communist and Chinese- 
supported, the other democratic and 
American-supported. Many followed, 
with the sympathy one bestows on a 
child known to have leukemia or 
other incurable diseases, the fortunes 
of the democratic south. They knew 
it was only a matter of time, of very 
little time, before the Communists 
took over the entire country simply 
by invoking the democratic-looking 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement 
and holding country-wide elections in 
circumstances that guaranteed their 
victory at the polls. 

Though we are not given to cry 
miracle, we found no alternative word 
for what followed. Ngo Dinh Diem 
took over. About all that was known 
of him was that he had refused to co- 
operate with everyone, with the pre- 
war French, with the Vichy French, 
with the de Gaulle French, with the 
Japanese, with the post-war French, 
with Emperor Bao Dai. 

The years proved to have mellowed 
him not at all. He insisted on the 
total withdrawal of the French, who 
in return did all they could to sabo- 
tage him. He ousted the Emperor, 
symbol of collaboration with the 
French. He forced showdowns with 
the militarily powerful sects and other 
dissident groups which had main- 
tained states within the state (to the 
horror of our State Department which 
sympathized but considered it an act 
of political suicide). 

Diem proved to be right all along 
the line. Little doubt remains as to 
the viability of the republic of which 
he today is president, and one may 
reasonably anticipate that unity will 
come to Vietnam, and on Diem’s 
terms. 

Providence, no doubt, played a part 
in all this. We might, however, have 
talked less of miracles if we had the 
knowledge of the past of Vietnam 
which is now available (for the first 
time in an English-language history) 
in The Smaller Dragon. I found the 
book fascinating throughout, and it 
explains satisfactorily for me all kinds 
of things; for example, why the coun- 
try assumed its extraordinary shape 
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CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON CENSORSHIP 


Haroip C, Garpiner, S.J., Literary Edi- 
tor of America. Just what is the atti- 
tude of Catholics on censorship? In 
recent times, this has been one of the 
thorniest questions involving Catholics 
and many of their fellow-Americans. 

“This volume is, in my sober judge- 
ment, the single greatest contribution 
to the problem of censorship over the 
past decades.”—Morris L. Ernst, Satur- 
day Review. $2.95 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

IN THE MODERN WORLD 

E. E. Y. Hates. This is a comprehen- 
sive survey of the Church in her rela- 
tion to the great world powers from 
the French Revolution to the Hungarian 
Revolt in 1956—a period full of color 
and conflict, of persecution and terror 
by an outstanding Catholic historian. 


THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR 
AND THE WAYWARD POPE 


MICHAEL DE LA Bepoyere. A brilliant 
account of one of history’s most excit- 
ing duels—between the fiery reformer, 
Savonarola, and Alexander VI, the 
Renaissance Pope. A fascinating re- 
creation of a memorable conflict which 
captures the color and turbulence of the 
era. $4.00 


THE LAND OF CAIN 


PeTer Lappin. Ireland in the 1920's is 
the scene of this exciting first novel 

. a land torn by violence and fratri- 
cide ... a testing ground for men and 
women of spiritual courage. “A moving 
novel . . . as lyrical in its descriptive 
prose as it is shocking in the graphic 
description of action scenes.”—Bridge- 
port Post $3.95 

At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 
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(a thousand miles long, often only 
forty wide), how it maintained for 
thousands of years the vital national 
strength to resist Indian cultural pene- 
tration on the one side and Chinese 
military, political and cultural pene- 
tration on the other, and how it par- 
ried the blows of European aggressors 
in the past several hundred years. 

The role of the civilizing West 
emerges as something less than glori- 
ous. Let me take one illustrative fig- 
ure, not from the bloody past, but 
from the bloody almost-present. In 
the year 1930, according to a French- 
headed committee of investigation, 
699 Vietnamese were executed without 
trial by the occupying forces. 

It would be nice to be able to con- 
trast the villainy of the colonizer and 
the integrity of the missionary. Mr. 
Buttinger’s thoroughly - documented 
book makes no such distinction. The 
missionary often appears as heroic, as 
dedicated to saving souls, as self-deny- 
ing and personally incorruptible. But 
he not only failed to disassociate him- 
self from the repeated aggressions of 
the adventurers. He encouraged them 
as opening the way to the penetration 
of the Gospel, giving the Vietnamese 
ample justification to regard the 400 
years of Christian mission work in 
their country as an adjunct to the 
parallel efforts to destroy their an- 
cient civilization and exploit their 
country for the benefit of foreigners. 

Gary MacEorn, Px.D. 


THE COUNTERFEIT TRAITOR 
by Alexander Klein 
Holt. $3.95 


Mr. Klein asks us to believe that his 
fictionalized tale is based on a true 
spy story of World War II. If so, in 
this case fiction is stranger than truth. 
For the account of how Brooklyn-born 
Swedish citizen, Eric Erickson, duped 
the Nazis into letting him gather all 
sorts of information on the German 
oil industry is quite a yarn. 

Erickson, as Klein tells it, became 
an untrained spy at the drop of a hat, 
ruined his public life by posing as a 
pro-Nazi in (says Mr. Klein) anti-Nazi 
Sweden, and worked throughout the 
war with little visible return for his 
dangerous work. While spying, Erick- 
son broke all the rules of the espio- 
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nage game, had himself indiscreet and 
indiscriminate affairs with Nazi and 
anti-Nazi women alike, and, as a grand 
finale, murdered a would-be informer 
in a public telephone booth. Mr. 
Klein’s Hollywood scenario and the ir- 
relevant spicing with sex are quite 
enough to take; but they are also indi- 
cations of deeper objections. Mr. 
Klein is being frivolously entertaining 
about a serious subject. Espionage, per 
se, presents extremely difficult moral 
problems. Mr. Klein not only does not 
face these problems, he obscures them 
by giving us a “hero” who, whether 
in fiction or fact, is a lucky scoundrel. 
Let us hope that such books remain 
mere entertainment for those who 
know better. 
J. P. McFappen. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS 
RECONSIDERED 

by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 

Scribners. $4.95 
Father Gardiner, who is no mean ap- 
praiser of literature, in this volume 
presents critical reconsiderations of 
thirteen American authors by ten able, 
thoroughly qualified critics of our 
day. Emerson, Cooper, Poe, Brown- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Melville and such literary 
historians as Prescott, Bancroft, Mot- 
ley and Parkman come under review. 
Father Gardiner himself contributes 
a stimulating first essay titled “The 
Era of the Half-Gods in American 
Literature.” This essay should be read 
in toto before any of the reconsidera- 
tions of individual authors, for it 
serves to set sights, to suggest yard- 
sticks, to urge readers to refurbish 
their intellectual equipment before 
their examinations of the papers that 
follow. 

In terms of scholarship let it be said 
that each of the ten critics here as- 
sembled has done a thorough job not 
only in the original works of the 
authors under reappraisal, but in de- 
finitive works by other critics and 
historians. Each of us has, in his 
reading of the authors listed above, 
come across phrases, statements or 
references that have suggested that 
these men were closer to Rome in 
their thinking at times than they were 
to some of their contemporaries. Cer- 
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tainly they were, in basic Christian 
concerns, closer to pre-Puritan Chris- 
tianity than their successors of today. 

This reviewer found that each re- 
consideration not only satisfied in 
most respects, but it suggested much 
that devotees of each author need to 
do if they are to achieve intelligent 
reappraisal. In other words, each es- 
say is meaty and suggests a variety of 
side dishes to be examined by indi- 
vidual readers concerned with each 
of the several authors. Certainly 
Ernest Sandeen’s treatment of Whit- 
man (whom the Communists did their 
best to borrow, if not adopt, and whom 
many Catholics persist in rejecting 
before reading), will be thoroughly re- 
warding. Jeremiah Durick’s weighing 
of Poe will add dimensions to any 
course in American Studies. Alvan 
Ryan’s deep understanding of Brown- 
son floods his paper with value. In 
sum, these are reappraisals of distinct 
merit. 


Francis P. Kitcoyne, Pxa.D. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

Herder & Herder. $4.95 
In these days of inflation, the “penny” 
catechism may be more costly but it 
remains the most influential text most 
of us will ever study. And the vigor- 
ous Catholic revival now under way 
has not neglected the content of the 
book that so largely shapes the lives 
of Catholics. 

Outstanding among the many re- 
vised catechisms is A Catholic Cate- 
chism, officially adopted by all the 
dioceses of Germany. Hailed enthusi- 
astically by all leaders in the catechet- 
ical revival, it has already been trans- 
lated into ten languages. In readable, 
handsome dress it is now available in 
English—containing occasional modi- 
fications with a view of the needs of 
English-speaking readers. 

Pope Pius XII has_ repeatedly 
stressed, as one of the paramount 
needs of our time, the necessity of 
transmitting Christian convictions. 
Catholic laymen like Frank Sheed and 
Michael de la Bedoyére, out of painful 
personal experience, have pleaded for 
a more vital teaching of religion. A 
Catholic Catechism, produced after 
years of painstaking study by a galaxy 
of experts, bids fair to become a land- 
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mark among the efforts to supply a 
text that will meet these needs. 

It presents the teachings of faith 
with simplicity, in their organic rela- 
tionships, and with clear understand- 
ing of the obstacles that will later con- 
front the child in a de-Christianized 
world. It deserves a place on the desk 
of the teacher, the priest, and the par- 
ent. Born Catholics and non-Catholic 
inquirers will read it with immense 
profit. Rev. JouHN McGinn, C.S.P. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS 

by Pitirim Sorokin 

Porter Sargent. $7.50 
When Sorokin’s massive four-volume 
Social and Cultural Dynamics ap- 
peared about twenty years ago, it was 
received by critics—including sociol- 
ogists, historians, philosophers, and 
economists — with every conceivable 
shade of opinion, ranging from almost 
insulting hostility to lavish admira- 
tion. 

So much has been written on the 
Dynamics from the sociological stand- 
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point that it is unnecessary to restate 
Sorokin’s primary theories in this re- 
view of Sorokin’s welcome and au- 
thentic abridgment of his magnum 
opus. In the new preface and in para- 
graphs added to the 1937-41 text, 
Sorokin shows how contemporary 
historical processes have been unfold- 
ing according to his outline of two 
decades ago. Even though captious 
critics—mainly the empiricists, whom 
Sorokin treats rather roughly have 
pointed out numerous errors of fact 
in the Dynamics, these errors by 
themselves have not invalidated the 
author’s broad theories which rest on 
an unprecedented accumulation of in- 
ductive evidence. Sorokin himself was 
perfectly aware that his encyclopedic 
statistical data would contain errors, 
but this is true of any sociological or 
historical study. 

Catholic readers of Sorokin will dis- 
cover that some of his weakest sec- 
tions are those concerned with Chris- 
tianity. Significantly, it is in this area 
that Sorokin’s documentation is thin- 
nest. Like Toynbee, Sorokin is 
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severely handicapped in_ studying 
Western culture because of his failure 
to grasp the transcendent nature of 
Christianity. By treating Christianity 
as one of the great religions, along- 
side Taoism, Buddhism, and Confu- 
cianism, Sorokin makes serious errors 
in interpreting the development of 
the Church through history. Strongly 
influenced by Harnack’s antiquated 
theories, he believes, for example, 
that Christ’s teaching was gradually 
changed and made more this-worldly 
beginning with St. Paul; that the early 
Fathers regarded human culture and 
all knowledge other than that of faith 
as evil; that the faith of the early ages 
of the Church was essentially differ- 
ent from that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and that the Church as a visible 
society only evolved during the Middle 
Ages. 

Apart from these shortcomings, and 
prescinding from the monumental so- 
ciological importance of the work, 
Sorokin’s Dynamics possess a special 
practical value in pointing out for our 
age the logical corollaries of a “Sen- 
sate” or fundamentally materialistic 
view of reality. Excessive empiricism 
has resulted today in what Sorokin 
calls “the blackout of culture.” The 
ideal human culture will be devel- 
oped, he says, only when we achieve 
“the harmonious blending of the 
truths of faith, of senses (empiricism), 
and of reason ... of the great Scho- 
lastics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. ...A wonderful and happy 
age!” 

Rev. Harry J. McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


LETTERS OF ELLEN GLASGOW 

ed. by Blair Rouse 

Harcourt, Brace. $6.75 
For all serious students of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s work, this selection of her let- 
ters, chosen and carefully edited by 
Blair Rouse, will no doubt be of the 
greatest interest. Others may well be 
put off by the rather waspish and 
opinionated personality that fre- 
quently emerges between the lines. 
Those who think of Miss Glasgow as 
the pure, dedicated artist (as, of 
course, in a sense she was) may also 
be surprised by her very firm insist- 
ence on the highest possible royalty 
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rates and even more by her deter- 
mined maneuvers to insure that all 
her books would be favorably re- 
viewed, preferably by friends (a favor 
she was always willing to return). Her 
unwillingness to forgive or forget any 
lack of appreciation, real or supposed, 
of her work is, on the other hand, 
balanced by her warm sympathy and 
encouragement of such younger 
Southern writers as Allen Tate and 
Stark Young. At times, perhaps, her 
generosity to fellow writers carried 
her too far, as when she seems to find 
Hugh Walpole’s novels just as impor- 
tant as Edith Wharton’s. 

Of some interest are her lifelong 
friendships with critics and editors 
who she felt truly understood and 
valued her work, notably Van Wyck 
Brooks, J. Donald Adams and Irita 
Van Doren. Too many of the letters, 
however, are concerned with comings 
and goings, visits planned or enjoyed, 
inquiries and reports on health and 
other trivia that must inevitably be of 
more value to the biographer than to 
the general reader in search of new 
insights into the Glasgow novels. On 
the whole, what Ellen Glasgow had to 
say was best said in the novels them- 
selves. Rocer B. Doo.ey, Pu.D. 


MARRIAGE: 
A Great Sacrament 

by Canon Jacques Leclercq 

Macmillan. $1.95 
In this translation of a former book, 
Canon Leclercq emphasizes the full, 
rich pattern of Christian marriage. 
He insists on Christian marriage as a 
Sacrament and not merely an institu- 
tion, for the ideals of conjugal love 
can be fulfilled only within the Chris- 
tian sacramental framework. The au- 
thor has contributed much to the real- 
ization that marriage is an instrument 
of holiness, that the home is the work- 
shop of sanctity. Rather than a mere 
blessing or adjunct to married love, 
this Sacrament transforms and deifies 
the very essence of that union. 

Clearly and concisely Canon Le- 
clereq analyzes the causes of confusion 
in marriages. He sees a systematic 
force at work aimed at the substitu- 
tion of a new moral system for family 
life, eroding it with such dissolvents 
as free-love, the double standard, 
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abortion and birth control. This in- 
sistent campaign he traces back to 
the French Revolution. Yet, he exult- 
antly notes that the “Christian family 
life is the finest social success that 
Christianity has achieved.” 

One is astounded at the many star- 
tling insights. Such themes as, “The 
Sacrament of marriage is perhaps the 
most radical consequence of the In- 
carnation” are worthy of extended 
treatment and abound on every page. 
Too, in speaking of the deification of 
the personalities of the spouses, the 
author says, “Marriage is the only 
sacrament which transforms a human 
institution into an instrument of di- 
vine action, using a human act which 
up to then has been used for a natural 
end.” 

To prepare for heartaches and dis- 
appointments, parents should absorb 
the views in the chapter on “The 
Children.” Reminding parents that 
they must live for the children, and 
that it is through the child as the new 
center of gravity that their love be- 
comes unselfish and mature, Canon 
Leclercq sums up: “The child is the 
school of sacrifice for the bulk of 
humanity, the only one able to raise 
it to a certain level of purity.” 

Every aspect of Christian married 
life is examined in this short book. 
The preacher will find it handy for 
clearly-stated themes. Married couples 
will treasure its copious material for 
profitable discussion on mutual prob- 
lems. Aside from aspects peculiar to 
old-world European customs, there is 
a wealth of practical advice to the 
married American. In it all can learn 
the richness of the sacramental qual- 
ity of marriage guaranteeing that “God 
intervenes so as to enable them to 
realize their ideal of perfection in 
love.” 

Rev. MArtTIN Lomparot, C.S.P. 


ASK AND LEARN 
by Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen 
Newman, $3.50 
If one were to ask: “Is not Ask and 
Learn just another Busy Pastors’ 
Guide, Radio Replies or Question 
Box?’ he would learn, on reading its 
pages, that it is not. It is rather a 
supplement to such useful and excel- 
lent works. 
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For many years Father Kekeisen 
has conducted the “Question and An- 
swer” column in the Denver Register, 
and during this time he has received 
just about all the queries that arise in 
people’s minds regarding the Church, 
its doctrinal, scriptural, and moral 
teaching; its liturgy, philosophy and 
history. . 

From these thousands of questions 
he has by-passed in this volume the 
ordinary run-of-the-mine variety and 
has selected others that are being con- 
stantly asked but not always satisfac- 
torily answered. More than four hun- 
dred topics are discussed which range 
from the Trinity and Creation to the 
General Resurrection, and _ include 
such subjects as Biblical chronology, 
life insurance, bribery, the transplan- 
tation of the cornea of the eye, psy- 
chiatry, bilocation, as well as Bridey 
Murphy and cheating in exams. 

The author’s answers, written in 
lively and interesting style, give evi- 
dence of thorough research and care- 
ful presentation. Ask and Learn is a 
book that merits a prominent place in 
every Catholic library, rectory and 
home. 

Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY: 
Vol. Il: Christ’s Church 

by Msgr. G. Van Noort 

Newman. $7.00 
This volume represents a continua- 
tion of the project to translate and ex- 
tensively revise the theology of Van 
Noort, whose reputation as a firm 
Thomist and clear, methodical theo- 
logian goes unchallenged. We are con- 
cerned here, then, not so much with 
evaluating the author’s ideas, as with 
the work of the translators. 

Christ’s Church presents to us the 
tract De Ecclesia, the first half being 
apologetics, or, as the translators re- 
mark, looking at the Church from the 
outside: its origin, nature and charac- 
teristics; and the second part dog- 
matic, or looking at the Church from 
the inside: the Mystical Body, mem- 
bership, the role of the individual 
member, and Church-State relations. 

This particular volume has entailed 
an immense amount of additional work 
for the translators. In addition to the 
usual work involved in revision, they 














have, for example, added a whole 
chapter on the Church as the Mystical 
Body, greatly expanded Van Noort’s 
treatment of Church-State relations, 
with special application to the Amer- 
ican scene, and, finally, included an 
appendix on the Primacy text in St. 
Matthew. 

Thus, while remaining faithful to 
Van Noort’s thought, the translators 
have greatly enhanced the value of the 
original by their revisions and addi- 
tions—especially in the clear, balanced 
treatment of Church-State relations. 
Moreover, bibliography and footnotes 
have been immensely expanded and 
adapted for the English reader. In 
short, nothing, we think, has been left 
undone to make this the most thor- 
ough and up-to-date text available to- 
day. A special word of praise should 
be added for the translators’ success- 
ful efforts in rendering the Latin into 
easy, everyday English. 

We criticize two points. First, the 
translators have chosen to place nearly 
all footnotes at the end of chapters. 
Perhaps it tends to spoil the neat ap- 
pearance of a book, but how much 
more preferable are notes at the foot 


of each page, especially in a scien- 


tific text such as this. Otherwise, 
much valuable material risks going 
unread because of the continual an- 
noyance in turning pages. Secondly, 
in the appendix on the Primacy text 
in St. Matthew, the impression is left 
that Matt. 16:13-17 can stand by itself 
as conclusive proof of the divinity of 
Christ. Many Catholic authors, how- 
ever, would disagree. But these criti- 
cisms are not meant to detract from 
the outstanding value of this book. 
Rev. WiLFriIp Dewan, C.S.P. 


MOTHER OF GOD 

by Cyril Bernard, O.D.C. 

MacMillan. $2.50 
To an already large Marian library 
another book is added which deserves 
special attention from every adult 
Catholic. The purpose of this work is 
to provide a doctrinal bedrock for de- 
votion toward the Mother of God. For 
accomplishing his goal briefly but 
clearly and adequately, the author is 
to be commended. 

Father Bernard has taken sixteen 
prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin and 
devotes a short chapter to a descrip- 
tion, explanation, and defense, if nec- 
essary, of each of them. Particular 
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emphasis is given to her eternal pre- 
destination, her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and her role in the Incarnation 
and Redemption. In describing these 
many aspects of Marian doctrine ample 
use is made of the Scriptures, the Holy 
Liturgy, and Patristic writings. For 
the most part each chapter is a col- 
lection of relevant quotes. The author, 
however, does not confine himself to 
giving us merely a series of provoca- 
tive quotations. Historical back- 
grounds to the many controversies 
pertaining to Mary are interestingly 
supplied and an applicable inspira- 
tional message is drawn from each 
doctrine discussed. In this regard the 
reader will find the last chapter, “Ma- 
donna in our Midst,” especially note- 
worthy. Father Bernard also has added 
to what the past has said about the 
Virgin by presenting his own lucid 
explanation of Marian doctrine. 

This is a book which is meant to be 
read slowly and, if possible, a chapter 
at a time. One will find that the suc- 
cessive arrangement of the quotes 
makes continuous reading difficult. 
Some phrases, moreover, will be fa- 
miliar only to the theological student, 
but any reader who desires a basic 
understanding of Mary will find the 
material well within his grasp. 


Rev. Paut W. Power, C.S.P. 


ANSCAR VONIER 

by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 

Newman. $3.25 
The Reformation crushed Buckfast 
Abbey, a source of Catholic life to the 
English countryside from the begin- 
ning of the 10th century. The story 
of the 20th century resurrection of this 
Benedictine: monastery, the first to be 
restored, is told here in terms of a 
great man, Abbot Anscar Vonier, whose 
life is completely entwined with the 
renewal. 

Dom Ernest Graf first knew Anscar 
Vonier as novice master and later as 
Abbot, but always as friend and com- 
panion. That he is well qualified to 
write about the man cannot be 
doubted. However, he has not written 
a definitive biography. Rather are we 
allowed to glimpse the Abbot, now di- 
recting building operations, here at 
common recreation, again as writer, 
preacher, monk, and abbot. The in- 
sights are rewarding but not com- 
pletely satisfying. We read the book 
and still wonder what kind of a man 





was he really —deep down within? 
We end up knowing more about the 
Abbey Church than about the Abbot. 
We ask for more about the latter. 
Rev. Epwarp J. Lunpy, C.S.P. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

ed. by Kathleen Coburn 

Pantheon. $12.50 
Here is a substantial contribution, in 
two volumes, which is the result of 
twenty years of careful, painstaking 
work. Students of Coleridge and ad- 
mirers of superior editorship will, 
alike, be the gainers in their attentive 
reading of this work. The style 
achieved is undoubtedly a major at- 
traction of the work, a testimony to 
the skill and ability of Kathleen 
Coburn. 

For those who merely met Coleridge 
in the old fashioned survey course in 
English literature, where he was al- 
ways accompanied by Wordsworth 
and Southey, as Byron and Keats had 
Shelley for a companion, this study 
of the Coleridge notebooks (which he 
started to keep in 1794 when he went 
on a walking tour through Wales), 
will provide a view and understanding 
of the man not revealed by the poems 
and prose. At his death, forty years 
later, Coleridge had filled quite a col- 
lection of notebooks in which he had 
recorded “what I have seen and what 
I have thought with a little of what 
I have felt, in the words in which I 
told and talked them to my Pocket- 
books before whom I am not 
ashamed to complain, to yearn, to 
weep and even to pray.” Those who 
rejected his poetry and prose because 
of the diction and style will not expe- 
rience the same reaction here. 

Miss Coburn, who gave Coleridge 
students the delightful volume Jnquir- 
ing Spirit a number of years ago, has 
put readers further in her debt with 
this work. It will be anything but a 
chore to read her later volumes and 
in due course to acknowledge her as 
the major contributor to the field of 
Coleridge studies. 


Francis P. Kitcoyne, Pu.D. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BLESSED ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 
by D. H. Moseley (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75). Patient research and unpre- 
tentious scholarship have gone into the 
making of this most readable biog- 
raphy of an heroic Jesuit, too little 
known, although his poetry — de- 
scribed as deeply religious but not 
sentimental, passionate but restrained 

was highly rated by Shakespeare 
and by Ben Johnson. His martyrdom, 
after especially brutal torture, has won 
for him the title of Venerable. 

THE INDIVISIBLE ISLAND, by Frank 
Gallagher (Citadel. $5.00). In 1920 
the British Government imposed Par- 
tition on Ireland as the only alterna- 
tive to a war of extermination. The 
results have been already described in 
David O’Neill’s small brochure, The 
Partition of Ireland (Gill and Co., 
15c), which told how the city of Derry 
had been practically disenfranchised 
by the rearranging of boundaries so 
that 18,000 Tory voters strategically 
distributed could elect a Tory City 
Council despite the opposition of al- 
most 30,000 Nationalist voters. The 
present volume describes “the art of 
creating dissension,” and “the unem- 
ployment which follows dismember- 
ment”; and its thirteen maps which 
show how gerrymandering has dis- 
membered the country, justify the 
book’s claim to be “more comprehen- 
sive than any previous work on the 
subject.” One wishes that the able au- 
thor had also found time to refer 
briefly to Cardinal Dalton’s proposed 
compromise which some believe would 
bring the Island as near to unification 
as can be hoped for in the foreseeable 
future. 

THE WIFE OF PILATE, by Gertrud 
von le Fort. Translated by Marie D. 
Buehrle (Bruce. $1.75). What did Pi- 
late’s wife dream? The question, which 
has fascinated many an author, is given 
a particularly heartrending answer by 
Gertrude von le Fort. In a letter pre- 
sumably written many years after the 
event, the former maid of Claudia Pro- 
cula reveals that her mistress dreamed 
of running through rooms crowded 














with people at prayer, all reciting the 
words “suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, died, and was buried.” 
The impact of the dreadful phrase on 
the wife of the Procurator and the 
events following on it are related with 
considerable psychological and _ spir- 
itual insight. This little book is, in 
effect, a meditation on the influence of 
the Passion on a human soul. 

THE MODERN APOSTLE, by Louis 
J. Putz, C.S.C. (Fides. $2.95). The 
author has been associated more or 
less intimately with an impressive 
number of outstanding lay move- 
ments and institutions. Many owe 
their origins to him. They have arisen 
from his intense interest in the lay 
apostolate and his discernment of the 
need for trained lay leaders. Much of 
his thought on these matters found its 
way into a series of contributions to 
Our Sunday Visitor, and The Modern 
Apostle is a collection of these writ- 
ings. The articles are grouped in three 
main sections: “The Mission of the 
Laity”; “Expressions of the Lay Apos- 
tolate”; “The Gospel in Action.” This 
is no definitive work, but it is filled 
with solid ideas on different aspects 
of the apostolate. Its simplicity recom- 
mends it to a wide range of readers. 

PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR, by Bea- 
trice Fox Griffith (Stackpole. $4.95). 
Drawing on personal recollections, as 
well as the doctor’s private corre- 
spondence, the daughter of the famous 
eye-surgeon tells the story of her 
father’s life. Affectionately she recalls 
the frame of mind in which her 
mother journeyed from London to 
Philadelphia in 1889. Describing her 
father’s efforts to stamp out the eye- 
disease trachoma among the American 
Indians, she brings to light many a 
forgotten chapter in the history of 
American medicine. 
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| 
| 
| 


| 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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A subscription to The Catholic World 
for your friends at school 

A welcome gift at any time but especially 

now when they’re beginning to appreciate the 

best at school. This is your opportunity to 

start them on good reading habits; and theirs 
to keep up with the world every month. 

Write today to: 


180 Varick Street @ New York 14, N. Y. 








Vill 




















IF YOU'D LIKE 
TO GIVE 
THE MOON 
TO SOMEBODY SPECIAL 


for graduation 
or ordination 
a birthday 


or anniversary 


IT'S WISER 
TO GIVE 
THE WORLD 


Just fill in the card 
bound into this issue 
to give them 


THE 
cat 2 Gt 8.6 


WORL 


The surest way we know to please particular people is with the gift that keeps on 
pleasing them month after month ...a subscription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
America’s first Catholic monthly of thought and opinion. Almost 100 years old, 
modern as today, refreshing in its clear and vigorous view of tomorrow. 
Smartest gift idea in the world . . . and all you do is send us the handy gift 
order card you'll find bound right into this issue. We won’t bill you till later. 


THE PAULIST FATHERS 
publish The Catholic World, 
Information Magazine, Paulist Pamphlets, 
Techniques for Convert-makers 
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PERFECT 
GIFT 
FOR 


end of term 


raelabilasalehalelal 


graduation Published by 
ordination CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 
Ordinary. 


Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 © Lorger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” —The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week—New English Translation from the New Latin Version—Illustrated 
with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 


384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own 
illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted Arme- 
nian artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’’—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Pages §=—s $$ 1.3.5 to. $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’’—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into 
three parts: Daily Prayer—Seasonal Thoughts—Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of the 


Breviary. 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simpli- 
fied and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 


448 Pages 78¢ ond $1.35 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially for 
this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of Notre 


Dame University. 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 
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